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THE ANOINTING OF THE 
SICK’ 


CHARLES DAVIS 


ESUS was on the lake of Galilee with His apostles. They came 
to shore at Genesareth. “‘As soon as they had disembarked, he 
was recognised, and they ran off into all the country round and 

began bringing the sick after him, beds and all, wherever they heard 
he was. And wherever he entered villages or farmsteads or towns, 
they used to lay the sick down in the open streets and beg him to 
let them touch even the hem of his cloak; and all those who touched 
him recovered’’.2 The healing of the sick was a very prominent 
feature of the public life of Christ, as prominent as preaching or the 
forgiveness of sins. Why was this so? 

Christ came to save man in his entirety, body and soul; He came 
to release him fully from his sinful condition. Sickness and sin go 
together. This must not be understood in a crude way, as if those 
who are ill are more sinful than those who are in health. There need 
not be and often is not, any proportion between personal sin and 
individual illness. Yet sickness does belong to the sinful condition 
of man. It was introduced into this world by sin and it remains 
an expression of man’s apartness from God. Like the other effects 
of sin, such as death and concupiscence, it can be turned to good 
account and made through grace a means of redemption. In itself, 
however, it is an obstacle to our spiritual life; it drags us down in 
our attempts to rise above the things of earth. The fullness of the 
redemption brought by Christ removes sickness, just as it causes 
death to cease. We are not given that fullness here and now; it is 
reserved till the return of Christ and the resurrection. But while on 
earth, Christ showed the meaning of His saving power by healing 
the sick and by raising the dead. His miracles were a way of teaching 
us the purpose of His saving mission. 

Actual experience tells us that it would be foolish to expect in 
this life that complete freedom from sickness which is promised to 
us as a fruit of Christ’s redemption. If we already share here below 
in the risen life of Christ, our lives must also be marked by expiation 
for sin, in union with the Suffering Christ and, for most of us, part 


1. A conference given to the University of London Catholic Society, at 
Saint Etheldreda’s, Ely Place, 6 December 1959, 
2. Mk. 6:54-6. 
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of that expiation is sickness. But does our Christian life bring us 
nothing with which to meet the problem of sickness? Is there no 
special help for those who are ill? It does not seem unreasonable to 
expect that Christ will exercise for us now, at least in part, His 
power over sickness. 

A hint of what Christ intended is given to us in the gospel when 
He sent out His apostles during His lifetime to anoint and heal the 
sick.? This is only a vague indication that in the future they would 
have a special ministry to the sick. What Christ finally instructed 
His apostles to do is made known to us in the famous passage of the 
Letter of Saint James. “Is one of you sick? Let him send for the 
presbyters of the Church and let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil in the Lord’s name. Prayer offered in faith will restore the 
sick man and the Lord will give him relief; if he is guilty of sins, 
they will be pardoned”.* As the Council of Trent declared, this 
passage teaches us that Christ left with His Church a special sacra- 
ment for the sick, an anointing with oil accompanied by prayer, to 
be administered by the priests of the Church for the relief of the 
sick person. 

The Church has then a sacrament of the sick. The older name 
for it is the Anointing of the Sick. Since the twelfth century it has been 
called the Last Anointing or, as we put it in our dog-English, 
Extreme Unction. This brings us up against a serious problem. To 
judge from popular opinion and practice, this sacrament is a 
sacrament of death not of sickness. It is given only to those who 
are near death and the priest is often lucky if he is called before the 
state of final unconsciousness. How can this sacrament be presented 
as the Christian answer to the problem of sickness? 

The reply to this objection is the firm assertion that this sacrament 
is not the sacrament of death but of sickness. Read the liturgy for 
the Anointing. There is no mention of death, except in the rubrics. 
The prayers are all concerned with sickness and recovery or with 
sin and forgiveness. The former are somewhat out of place as 
normal accompaniments of the last agony. There has been a 
distortion in our understanding of this sacrament. The distortion 


3. Mk. 6:13. 


4. James 5:14-5. 
5. A more detailed treatment, which can serve as the justification for the 


attitude adopted here, is given in the form of a commentary on recent writing 
in ‘Notes on Recent Work: The Sacrament of the Sick” by Charles Davis, 
THE CLERGY REVIEW, 43 (1958) 726-46. 
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was at its worst in the late Middle Ages when the Anointing was 
unambiguously made a sacrament of the agony to be given only 
when death was imminent. Since Trent, a gradual reaction has been 
slowly re-establishing it as the sacrament of the seriously ill. In 
various parts of the Church at the present moment there is a move- 
ment to free this sacrament completely from the shackles of past 
misunderstanding and to give it again its full place in the life of 
Christians. 

A sacrament for a Christian death does exist. It is Viaticum. 
Much could be said on the particular significance and power of the 
Eucharist when it is given to us as food for our last journey. That 
is the sacrament to speak of when we are discussing the death of a 
Christian. Were we to see, as some have done, the special meaning 
of the Anointing as the consecration of a Christian death, it would 
be inexplicable that it is refused absolutely to people facing certain 
or probable death if they are not suffering from sickness. Clearly 
what this sacrament is concerned with is sickness not death. At the 
same time, the insistence on this must not make us lose sight of the 
most important role of the Anointing in the last illness. For many 
of us the forerunner of death will be some severe illness. If there is 
ever a time when we need help to overcome the debilitating effect 
of sickness on our spiritual life it is then. We want to accept our last 
illness in union with the sufferings of Christ; we may need that 
illness to complete our expiation for sin and to deepen our love of 
God; it can strengthen our detachment from creatures and prepare 
us to make our death what a Christian death should be: a final act 
of love and surrender in Christ to God. All this requires a powerful 
addition of supernatural grace, otherwise the effects of our illness 
will be sluggishness and indifference to spiritual things and a pre- 
occupation with our bodily distress. The sacrament of the sick is 
there to meet the needs of our last illness. So valuable is its aid here 
that it merits the title the sacrament of the dying. Even so, its precise 
concern is the illness and the difficulties it causes, not death as such. 
The exclusive concentration on its function at the death-bed has had 
the happy effect of bringing home to us its value for the sick who are 
dying, but it does not alter the fact that it is the sacrament of sickness 
not of death. 

What does the Anointing do for the sick? Is bodily recovery its 
primary purpose? No. We are well aware that we cannot expect a 
cure as the inevitable effect of this sacrament. This is not a lack of 
faith but a simple recognition of the many-sided purpose of illness 
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in this present scheme of salvation. The endurance of illness and 
acceptance of death are often God’s will for the sick person. Bodily 
recovery can only be a secondary and occasional effect. Besides, 
a sacrament is always primarily concerned with our Christian life 
of grace.,We have mentioned the principal effect of the sacrament 
when we,dealt with its help to the dying. It is to give the strength 
and relief necessary if the person is to live a full Christian life in the 
midst of the difficulties caused by sickness. It combats that inertia 
or spiritual lethargy which normally results from illness. The person 
is enabled to rise above his sickness and to live, despite it, a full 
supernatural life. 

This effect is not confined to the soul. The sacrament affects the 
whole man, body and soul, as a living unity. Its action has reper- 
cussions throughout a man’s spiritual and corporal faculties. What 
it gives is a restoration in some degree of the gift of integrity 
possessed by our first parents. To a certain extent it re-establishes 
order amongst our faculties, a harmony which results in a spiritual 
freedom of action. In the light of this we can understand the 
traditional teaching that the effect of the Anointing includes the 
removal of the remnants of sin, namely, the scars left in a man by 
his past sins, the frailty and lack of vigour in pursuing the good, 
which form the debit balance of a sinful life, remaining after the 
sins have been forgiven. These remnants of sin aggravate the drag 
on the Christian life caused by sickness and must be removed if 
spiritual freedom is to be secured. For the same reason, this sacra- 
ment will forgive sin itself if circumstances require this. 

It is in this context that we must place the occasional effect of 
bodily cure. Sometimes the strength and relief given, the restoration 
of harmony and spiritual freedom, will bring about a cure of the 
illness or accelerate the process of recovery. Nowadays we know 
enough about the psychosomatic nature of illness not to be surprised 
at this. Now and then an even stronger effect is found. God sees that 
recovery would be for the spiritual good of the person. In such a 
case we can say, without postulating a miracle, that the bodily 
repercussions of the sacrament are so increased as to bring about 
physical recovery. On the other hand, we may be called upon to 
endure the illness. The primary effect of the sacrament is still 
realised. It gives us the help needed to live intensely our spiritual 
life in the difficult situation of our illness; it gives us such comfort 
and relief that our sick bodies no longer or the vigour and 
progress of our union with Christ. 


| | 
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The teaching on this sacrament is wonderfully consoling. No one 
who has experience severe illness and its problems can fail to see the 
value of such an aid. But are we not eluding a major difficulty? 
The Anointing can only be administered to those in danger of death. 
We can hear the complaint: ““We want to use the sacrament but we 
are not allowed to do so’’. Let it first be stated clearly that the 
limitation of the sacrament to those in danger of death is a fact. 
Some recent writers consider that the limitation is disciplinary not 
doctrinal in character. They maintain that it does not arise from the 
nature of the sacrament but is simply a handy criterion used to 
control its use. It is obviously unsuitable to use the Anointing for 
minor ailments. The needs of the lesser illnesses are adequately 
met by the sacramentals of the Church. (We may lament in passing 
the falling into disuse of the blessing and prayers for the sick found 
in the Ritual.) The Church reserves the sacrament for those seriously 
ill by inserting the condition that they must be in danger of death. 
But whether these authors are right or not in seeing this as merely 
a disciplinary measure, the restriction which the Church undoubtedly 
places on this sacrament is not at all so great as is generally supposed. 

It need hardly be said that the danger-of-death condition must be 
interpreted according to the mind of the Church. We must go to 
moralists not to doctors for its precise meaning. It is particularly 
important to remember this at the present day. The criterion was 
easier to apply in the past. Most of the really serious illnesses 
unquestionably involved danger of death. The danger would have 
been admitted frankly on all sides. Today, drugs are so powerful 
and surgeons so skilful that people do not readily admit danger of 
death except where medical science can do no more. A doctor is 
reluctant to speak of death until there is little hope left. These facts 
demand that we insist with emphasis that the danger required by 
the Church for anointing need not be a proximate danger. It is not 
necessary for it to be very serious; it is enough if there is some 
probable danger. And, to remove all anxiety in our use of this 
sacrament, we can point to reliable moral teaching that the danger 
need not be objectively real for the validity of the sacrament; all is 
well, if we prudently think there is such danger and in doubtful 
cases the Anointing can be validly and lawfully given. This summary 
of present-day moral teaching shows that a much wider use of this 
sacrament than is customary is lawful within the present discipline 
of the Church. Some might wish to go further and extend the use 
of the sacrament to severe afflictions which cause great distress but 
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where there is no danger of death in any real sense. Such an extension 
of the sacrament is certainly not permissible at the moment. Whether 
it is even possible depends on the outcome of theological discussions 
the issue of which has not yet been decided. 

Probably the restoration of this sacrament to the place it should 
have in the Christian life will require an initiative from authority 
similar to the action of Saint Pius X in regard to frequent communion. 
Meanwhile, there is no reason why we ourselves should not make 
better use of it by asking for it when we are laid low with some 
serious illness which we prudently judge to carry with it a real 
though remote risk of death. 

CHARLES DAVIS 
Saint Edmund’s College, Old Hall, Ware, Herts., England 


A priest on his knees 


If you would have the faithful pray willingly and with piety, 
show them the good example in church, praying yourself in their 
sight. A priest on his knees before the tabernacle, in a prayerful 
attitude, profoundly recollected, is a source of edification. He 
incites and invites imitation. 


—PIUS xl, 13 March 1943 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE-II 


CHARITY 
JOHN QUINLAN 


God is love. 
—Saint John. 


An austere expression born of hidden, lofty suffering of 
spirit burdened by the flesh appeared on her face. Nikolai gazed 
at her. ““My God, what would become of us if she were to die, 
which is what I dread when she looks like that!”’ he thought and 
placing himself before the icon he began to say his evening 
prayers. 

—Tolstoy: War and Peace. 


FRIEND writes to say that attempting to write an article 

on Charity is like attempting an article on the universe: the 

point is certainly well made. He could have quite justly gone 
even further and pointed to the confusion such an attempt brings 
to the writer since it seems that here only the saints are worthy of 
an imprimatur. But, then, He who so loved the world as to send His 
only begotten Son to redeem the sinner can make use of all things 
to express the words of His Holy Will. We are, many of us, unworthy 
and babbling, but, like the leper who came back, we may write 
quite simply to give thanks to the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

In all that we in this stubborn faith shall try to say, the words 
“charity” and “‘love’’ will be used interchangeably but they will 
mean always the same thing except whenever we speak of love as 
purely human love. We had, therefore, better set down an equation 
sign right from the beginning: charity equals love and the love we 
speak of is, in the first place, the very life of the Blessed Trinity, 
eternal glory, power, splendour, eternal ever-thing. Secondly, love 
is the same eternal life in our souls as God’s incredible gift. 

This is the literal essence of the Christian mystery. We share in, 
we partake, we really have in our souls the very divine life that filled 
the human soul of Our Saviour, Jesus Christ. We possess it creatures 
as we are but it is divine. This is a terrible truth. Some of the Greck 
Fathers take it so literally, but justly, that they shock us by saying 
that we are “divinised’’. The shock is a happy one, especially in this 
day, and more especially for the intelligent and sophisticated. We 
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must, as Newman would say, realise this truth. If this truth is not 
ours in its full splendour we are very poor; if we are utterly ignorant 
of it and millions are, we are full of misery. Without it the human 
mind is a rocket without compass soaring to sterile moons. There 
is nothing in it of the light of the glory of the love of God that 
shone forth from the face of Christ Jesus. 

When discussing charity the theologians make many distinctions 
which we cannot afford to make. They have the advantage of their 
finely-honed language with its many subjunctives and optatives 
which is very difficult except for the initiated. At times some of 
them seem to use it for talking to themselves: even at its best it can 
become cold and boring unless it is in the hands of holy men who 
keep close to people and who dip their iron language frequently 
in the fires of Scripture and of the timeless prayers of the Church. 
As for us, we had better regard ourselves as someone learning a 
foreign language. If we get the spirit and the hang of it the grammar 
will get more friendly. 

We may now go back to the ornaments at the beginning of the 
article and see what we can do about the reality and language of 
charity. But, like well-coached boys preparing for Intermediate Latin, 
we Shall keep away from subjunctives as far as possible. In the light 
of what we have said of God’s love the quotation from Saint John 
is seen to be the most blazing summary of all time, the alpha and 
omega of language. The quotation from Tolstoy has, however, 
immediate, human interest. It’s a meditation on the death of someone 
greatly loved. These days death seems to be with us more than 
before. It’s not mentioned as such but very talented men, even men 
of genius like Bertrand Russell, very urbanely express horror at the 
possibility of the ‘‘destruction of all life’, “‘the suicide of the human 
race’’, etc. And it does seem possible now that Prometheus has got a 
freehold on the fire. One of the existentialists says that death is 
the only problem worthy of human thought. 

We are so “native to the light”, so saturated with Christian 
meanings that we find it difficult to feel the horror of death. Plato 
said the whole of life should be a preparation for death but in the 
face of death itself he has nothing really to offer. If, again, one 
thumbs through the Greek anthology which covers a good thousand 
years and more, one is numbed by the hopeless dirge of antiquity, 
the rose-petalled despair. Yet that collection reflects what must 
have been the sensibilities of millions of people. “I never thought”, 
says Dante, “death had undone so many”. 
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The first effect of God’s love in Christ is the destruction of death. 
This was a great theme in the apostolic preaching of Saint Paul. 
Newness, hope and imperishable meaning have come to us. To 
speak of Charity is to remember this greatly and to give thanks 
greatly. We have been given God’s life, we are the people of 
Resurrection, we shall live for ever. This truth is woven deeply into 
the Christian peoples, into their very humour. Saint Thomas More, 
the prince of Englishmen, could joke about his beard with the 
executioner. 

The Irish, with all their faults, are very friendly with death. 
They, with that peculiarly Catholic twist they often give to post- 
Reformation English, will speak of a “lovely” death and there the 
loveliness is of immortal Springs. Without Resurrection, Brendan 
Behan could hardly speak of Kilbarrack graveyard as “‘the healthiest 
in Ireland, being so near the sea”. And that old farmer was Pauline 
who wanted his burial-plot next to the chapel gate, “the way I 
could be minding the pony and they in at Mass”. Vita mutatur, non 
tollitur. To savour the meaning and the depth of charity we should 
see it at times as a meditation on death in Christ. In that way there 
will be fewer picturesque skulls to haunt the imagination. Christ is 
the only cenotaph. 

It is true that one can have faith without charity—in mortal sin— 
but it is also true that charity is proportioned to faith and we should 
not separate them in our thinking. Only the man with a powerful 
Christian vision to rescue him from all his pettiness can be a fully 
charitable man—loving as Christ loves. This past summer, on the 
day of the beagle hunt, the old lady living under Dromulton Hill 
said to us: “‘Wasn’t it lovely having the priest in the house on the 
feast of Saint Anne’’. One could not but marvel, as the old meaning 
has it, at this celebration of the simple liturgy of the Christian 
affections in the old lady’s heart. People like her are deeply rooted, 
inviolable, without despair. In their souls faith and charity live in 
easy companionship. 

We may see the reality of charity more clearly if we look at its 
enemies. It has really but a single enemy—false love, the idol whose 
worship is sin. It is the love of those who have not the mind that 
was in Christ Jesus. Their worship is sin and sin, to make a rough 
paraphrase of Saint Augustine, is misplaced love. It may be too 
much of a pessimistic generalisation to say we never had so many 
idols as today; God knows we have many. 

Man has to love to remain man; so all the worshippers of the 
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idols use the word “‘love” to characterise their worship. One may 
say that the measure of a civilisation is the meaning it gives to that 
word “‘love’’. A Christian civilisation is one where every use of the 
word is, even unconsciously, seen in function of the great and 
primary meaning, God’s love and our love in Christ. In our time 
the word is quite debased. This is often amusing. The advertisements 
say that ““Dogs love Virtufood” while a perverse scheme of internal 
rhyming lamentably confines us to merely “liking Ike’’. So much for 
that pint-sized tragedy of language. Increasingly, we note the use 
of the word as a plenary synonym for “‘sex”’; “‘love-life’’ is merely a 
scrawl in the catacombs of the glands, while the word “‘lover’’ more 
often than not is heavy with the notion of adultery and fornication. 
That is very hard on the young who are moulded significantly by 
language. We, at least, had Cuchulainn. 

There are partial idols, too. In our youth we inherited a certain 
idolatry in the name of patriotism. We refer, of course, to the 
mystique, not untouched by a certain abuse of the symbols of the 
Passion, associated with 1916. 

Another idol and this was, in effect, referred to by Pius XII in his 
Sacred Virginity, is the strong emphasis on the theme of fulfilment, 
“realising one’s personality” through human love. That such 
fulfilment is real and desirable is true. The evil lies in making this 
into an absolute principle in the face of God’s law which happens 
when sin is justified as a necessary factor in achieving a full-blown 
personality. Those of us who grew up on a steady diet of the poetry 
of the Romantic Revival know the immediate roots of this Romantic 
Pelagianism: the star-crossed lovers, the unremitting swoons, the 
death-pacts. De Rougemont in his Passion and Society has called all 
this an adoration which refuses to exhaust itself. 

Human love has much of the bitter-sweet about it. Patrick 
Kavanagh writes: 


Mullahinsha, Drummeril, Black Shanco— 
Wherever I turn I see 

In the stony grey soil of Monaghan 

Dead loves that were born for me. 


Human love without Christ is no more than an embrace of 
shadows. Fulfilment is in charity, “exhaustion” is in Christ. For 
Dante as for Chaucer only the saint was the homo perfectus. 

In our day, too, the word has taken on a colouring of softness, 
the “‘mollities” of the medieval men. In this process, obedience, 
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duty, in a word, all that implies the sacrifice of selfishness is shorn 
away as alien to the word. This is not Christian. For us the word 
is never without the possibility of sorrow. It is, in fact, cruciform. 
The Passion is there and this in no morbid way even if Christian 
people have recurringly been over-morbid about it but as a stark 
reality of man’s history. We are children of a redemptive love and 
our redemption as we live it does not free us from the mystery of 
suffering which those who reared us met by saying: ““God knows 
best”. A dead friend once said: “Only those who have suffered 
have beautiful faces”’. 

We should now turn to the Scriptures and examine a little of 
what can be found there on this theme. The concept of God’s love 
in the Old Testament is a complex one but two facets of it are quite 
clear, God’s mercy and faithfulness. These and the other facets 
come together in one intuitive focus in a passage from Osee! which 
reads like an antiphon to Saint Paul: 


Can my people be reconciled with me? All hangs in doubt, 
until at last I put a yoke on all alike, never to be taken away 
from them. What, Ephraim, must I abandon thee? Must I keep 
Israel under watch and ward? Can I let thee go the way of 
Adama, share the doom of Seboim? All at once my heart 
misgives me and from its embers pity revives. How should I 
wreak my vengeance, of Ephraim take full toll? God am I, 
not a man in the midst of you, the Holy One, that may not 
enter those city walls; the Lord must lead and man follow. 


In the New Testament love is the beginning and the end of all. 
Man is given the power to act like God. Man must act as God 
would act if He were man. But God has done just this in Christ, 
God made man. And we, the Christ-life in us, sanctifying grace, now 
no longer live at the level of our nature but at the level of the Christ- 
life poured into our souls. Beneath our ferial appearances there is 
the pulse of Paradise. This is the teaching of the Church from the 
New Testament. We may and do still use the ethical categories of 
good and evil but the truth is that what we call a good act, one, as 
we say, done in grace, is an act in the image of Christ’s acts; it is 
an act of worship belonging to that liturgy of love that goes on 
unceasingly in the depths of the Trinity. Sin, the evil act, is a journey 
towards loveless nothingness and is, if we could really see it in all 
its force, an attempt to assassinate God. 

1, 40:7-10. 
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And about this new life of charity Christ is uncompromising: 
there are no vague connections. Our great obligation is to extend 
the Kingdom.? We must love the neighbour, the enemy. The Christian 
is the man of princely heart. A cynic said: Homo homini lupus; now, 
with proper distinctions, it is homo homini Deus. Christ emphasises 
the world’s hostility to this love. The coherence of this unique and 
uncompromising message of Christ’s is the basis of the Church’s 
opposition to religious indifferentism, which is a hard saying for 
many, especially in the U.S.A., where the sentimental masonry of 
good-guyism is an even greater enemy of the message of Christ than 
the downright assaults of the past. 

The great theme of Saint Paul is God’s love poured forth in our 
hearts and he, too, is the master on the theme of brotherly love. 
We can do no better here than quote from a Protestant work on this 


subject in Saint Paul: 


The decisive importance of brotherly love is seen in relation 
to the unique moment in cosmic history? which makes it 
imperative. During the whole of this age of decision between 
the Cross and the “End’’, brotherly love is the only relevant 
behaviour—the only principle that is sure of the future. Its 
sign is the Sign of the Cross. It is willingness to serve and 
sacrifice, to forgive and to make allowances, to share and 
sympathise, to lift up the fallen and restore the erring in a 
community which owes its whole existence to the mercy of God 
and the sacrificial death of Christ. The apostle’s own highest 
ambition is to help forward the salvation of the Church by the 
imitation of Christ. He is willing to fill up that which is lacking 
to the afflictions of Christ.4 At the same time the humblest act 
of human love finds its place in the service of the great living 
activity of God—in harmony with Paul’s fundamental idea of 
the relation between divine and human operations. It is in love 
that the working of God and man achieves unity. Love builds 
up'—it builds the work of the future. Love’s sign is the sign of 


the end.® 


2. Mt. 6:33. 

3. kairos, Gal. 6:10; Rom. 13:11. 

4. Col. 1:14. 

5. I Con. 8:1. 

6. Bible Key Words, p. 19, tr. J. R. Coates from Kittel’s Theologisches 
Worterbuch Zum Neuen Testament, New York, 1951. 
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CHARITY 


Yet, today, when a bishop writes ‘““Dearly beloved” on a pastoral 
letter we skip over it with hardly a thought. It seems quaint, dated. 

When ordinary people, and that means all of us, speak of charity 
we generally"mean charity in speech (so difficult) and giving things 
to the poor. Charity in speech can be no accident but will only be 
possible for those who see things as we have tried to envision them. 
In this respect simple people are often endowed with a gentle 
supernatural wisdom which makes them much more charitable 
in speech than those of us who, acquiring some knowledge, have 
become immersed in the conflicts and jealousies that often follow 
knowledge. An unusually acute mind, quick to see through the 
humbug and self-seeking not infrequently found in the Church, has 
great temptations against charity. Unfortunately, only too often 
there is something between a mote and a beam in his own eye. As 
for giving things to the poor, we remember that this has two meanings 
in our childhood and youth in Ireland. The first was the genuine 
one, Christ-like love as a motive for giving; the second had a superior 
air and meant an activity, side by side with exhibiting flowers at 
shows, which well-to-do ladies, or some of them, felt in duty bound 
to perform. At its best it was a sentimental streak that had prized 
itself loose from a Puritan heart; mostly it was meaningless con- 
descension, the thing to do and had no relationship whatever with 
the belief, the passion, the shattering democracy of Saint Paul’s 
brotherly love. 

We shall now take a few excerpts from the Holy Spirit’s anthology, 
the liturgical prayer of the Church, and using them as frames try 
to look on some of the perspectives of charity in our day. We choose 
the Capitula (the English perhaps is chapters) of the Sunday Small 
Hours from the breviary: 


Honour and glory through endless ages to the King of all 
ages, the immortal, the invisible, who alone is God, Amen.’ 


We are at the beginnings again. The first act of love is an act of 
honour and glory—loving the Lord, our God, with all that we are. 
But those who honour Him must make Him known, which brings 
us to the unsurpassable work of charity—the missions. 

A younger man will often admire the brilliant, the geniuses, but 
some extra years should turn his mind to the spiritual] genius of the 
missionary. We think of them with joy. The rangy fellow we 
remember best as full-back for the Ulster colleges is now a priest 
7. Prime. I Tim. 1:17. 
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among the Kachins in Burma; the other fellow who sat next to us in 
school and who would fight at the drop of a hat is somewhere on 
one of that pin-cushion of islands off the coast of New Guinea. 
He is always asking for motor-boat engines. The girl who lived in 
the fourth house from the bridge—she was a great dancer—is now 
in the Australian bush, quite close to kangaroos. And that other 
girl whom Sister M. Austera hunted from the classroom for wearing 
lipstick prematurely is a lay-missionary in Nigeria and that is where 
we know so many, including Paddy who first became famous when 
he in his sixteenth year translated the pingues oves of the Augustan 
ode as penguin’s eggs. 

Since our childhood new heroes of charity have become household 
words in our island. Bishop Galvin, Bishop Shanahan, Bishop 
Brodrick, pilot-lights in the stream of love that flows back to the 
eternal source. The missions are the great dynamism of charity in 
the Church for she must be always mindful of the haunting melodic 
line of the Gospel: “‘that they may be one’’: 


God is love; he who dwells in love dwells in God and God 
in him.® 


To dwell in love is in effect to dwell in the Church, in full com- 
munion with her life. (We may only except those who are outside 
of her in good faith and this truth we can only affirm because the 
supernatural destiny of such people is one of real mystery.) To 
speak of charity, then, is to speak of love for the Church; and this 
love will be clear and conscientious. It involves reverence for her 
hierarchy and laws, a deep sense of Catholic unity and a mature 
compassion for what are called the scandals in the Church: . 


. Bear the burden of one another’s failings; then you will be 
fulfilling the law of Christ.® 


One of the great temptations against charity in our time is racial 
prejudice. We remember the tragic anti-Semitism of Nazi Germany. 
Today we have the negro problem in the U.S.A. We have not the 
least wish to make judgments on this: it is a labyrinthine problem, 
peculiarly American and is not fair game for the foreigner. What 
does interest us is the attitude of individual Catholics who aver, 
and this is reasonable, how difficult the problem is, but whose minds 


8. Terce. I Jo. 4:16. 
9. Sext. Gal. 6:2. 
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in this respect have such a fanatical twist as to rule out all charity. 
It has its comical side as in the case of the daily communicant 
wishing with fervour for the defeat of the Los Angeles Dodgers 
because they had too many “niggers”, on the team. But the dark 
side is there too and it is shocking when one finds among Catholics 
what can be called nothing else but hatred for the negro. We do 
not speak of just isolated cases. It is, however, significant that one 
finds the most Christian attitudes in those movements, such as the 
Christian Family Movement, which are dedicated to charity in all its 
fullness. In them we find Scott Fitzgerald’s ‘“‘America is a willingness 
of the heart”? newly forged in the splendid grasp of the Holy Spirit. 
Pope Pius XII made the remark that the Church now needs witnesses 
more than apologists. This we say because of a statement made by 
Khrushchev during his American tour. While parrying a question 
about Jews in Russia he went on to say that Russia made no 
distinctions—‘“‘all one . . . neither Georgians nor Turkomen... .” 
It sounds like a parody on Saint Paul but it is too facile to dismiss 
it as hypocrisy. All heresies have true elements and it may well be 
that in this the Russian is sincere. 

Cultural and political antagonisms are enemies of oneness in 
Christ Jesus. On our own doorstep we may note with pain the not 
unusual lack of understanding and sympathy between English priests 
and Irish priests; the fault must be on both sides. They should be 
the Corinthians, we should be the Galatians. The urgency of charity 
is greater now that God in His providence has entrusted to them the 
precious burden of so many of our exiles. 

Charity imposes also the obligation of social justice. It is some- 
times said that the Irish for such religious people are very weak in 
matters of justice..Like all generalisations.this can provoke discussion 
and anger. Still, it does seem fair to say that our sense of social 
justice is not in proportion to our religious fervour. It is a matter 
on which we must reflect when we speak of charity: 


A great price was paid to ransom you: glorify God by making 
your bodies the shrines of his presence.!° 


Here we should meditate on charity towards our own bodies and 
minds and on the love the Christian should have for all that has 
come from the Creator’s hand. But that would take us more deeply 
into the trap our friend’s remark at the beginning foreshadowed— 


10. None. I Cor. 6:20. 
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one cannot write about Charity without becoming involved in the 
whole universe. 
Saint Paul was the master and he shall have the last word:" 


Peace to the brethren and love joined with faith, from God 
the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ. Grace be with all those 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ with an immortal love. Amen." 


JOHN QUINLAN 
Saint Felicitas, 1526 E. 84th Street, Chicago 19, Illinois. 


11. Ephesians, 6:23. 


Sayings of Saint Colmcille 
A missionary’s parting 


As sgarioh cuirp re hanmuin do duine scaradh rena braithrib agus 
rena tir duthchais agus dul uathuibh a tirib ciana comhaighecha ar 
deoraighect agus ar oilithre tsuthain. 


It is like the separation of soul and body, the leaving of one’s 

brethren and one’s native land and the going forth to distant 

foreign lands to live in exile and perpetual pilgrimage. 
—Beatha Chc: Maghnus O Domhnzaill (16 century) 
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THE JOY OF CHRIST 


GERARD S. SLOYAN 


N his treatment of the Gospel according to Saint Luke in the 

second volume of Introduction a la Bible which appeared recently,} 

Léon Dufour makes special note of the atmosphere of praise, 
joy and prayer which mark that apostolic writing. Our concern here 
shall be with the second of these evangelical attributes. If life in 
company of the Master was marked by happiness, exultation and 
even gaiety of spirit, it is proper to expect that something of the 
same joyous peace should attend the spread of the tidings in every 
age. The question, of course, is: Is it so? Are men who profess to 
live in Christ of that same mental disposition as the dynamic few 
who declared that their task was to “‘evangelise’—to announce the 
blessed news to men? In the measure that it is so we shall celebrate 
the joy of the Christian; with respect to the degree in which it is 
not an analysis and a few tentative judgments shall be attempted. 

The charge against the Puritans that they reprobated bear-baiting 
not so much for the pain it caused the bear as for the pleasure it 
gave the men is either a whimsy or a slander, but it contains this 
important truth: that a man’s joy is in no sense to be found in his 
descent to a beastly level. It is not good for man to take his delight 
from situations in which he is less than human. If, however, an 
individual happens to. be insensitive to much in heaven and on 
earth that can cause him joy—an entirely different matter—then, 
in so far, he must surely be described as less than human. It was 
this joyless spirit, surely, that brought down on Puritan heads the 
wry observation and the cruelty of bear-baiting does little to alter 
its effectiveness. 

A person may have a private difficulty in identifying those things 
that issue in delight, being temperamentally or by other circumstance 
cut off from certain areas of human experience. If he maintains, 
however (as certain religious votaries of every age have done) that 
perfection of the human spirit lies in an indifference of emotional 
response scarcely distinguishable from insensibility, then he is out 
of touch with humanity as the Scriptures and as Christianity 
conceive it. 

There has always been in true religion some tradition of ecstatic 
behaviour as an expression of the Spirit’s action. Neither;Testament 


1, Tournai, 1959. 
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rejects entirely the possibility that men may be carried away by 
the Spirit? or lifted to the “third heaven” or moved to trance- 
utterances in incomprehensible tongues. At no time, however, is 
this described as essential Israelite or Christian behaviour. Neither 
is there any identification of such euphoric conduct with inner joy, 
or for that matter with any state of mind: all that it testifies to is 
some direct experience of the divine. 

The point to be noted here is that while the manifestations of joy 
without its normal interior states has some home in the Jewish and 
Catholic traditions, calculated joylessness as a witness to the divine 
has none whatever. Whenever it has appeared masquerading as the 
more perfect spirit of Christ it has been designated as having no 
part in that spirit because it is inimical both to the senses and good 
sense. 

Yet it would be erroneous to conceive the joy of Christians in 
terms merely of a tonic state of soul in which gratitude for the 
overflowing measure of heavenly favour predominates. As the Bible 
describes it (and there can be no better source on the point), joy is 
a sign of a future reality more than it is a good of this present time. 
Its beginnings are here and now but its fulfilment is expected in time 
to come. The happy shouts of the crowd around the royal seat of 
the Lamb, turbulent as the waters and crashing like violent storms, 
give glory to God for the joy of the marriage that is to be con- 
summated.® In this vision the Lamb has taken possession of His — 
kingdom and has decked out his Bride. ‘“‘Write, Blessed are they — 
who are invited to the wedding feast of the Lamb’, the prophet is 
directed.4 This union of all creatures with their Lord in the last 
times is the final manifestation of God’s power and His deeds. To 
Jesus Christ is glory, majesty and strength befitting, in a spirit of 
gladness; He who keeps us from a fall will present us to the only 
God.5 In the measure that we have shared His sufferings with Him 
we shall experience the revelation of His glory in holy joy and 
triumph.® The strong voice that cries: “Enter into the joy of the 
Lord!’ is not consoling and colloquial so much as cosmic and 
eschatological. Nothing can come after it. This joy—chard, at other 
times agalliasis—is itself completeness, the consummation of all. 


2: CE Ex: 15:20: 1 Sam: 10:5 2 Per. 1:21. 
. Apoc. 19:6. 
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It will be seen from this, as Bouttier so beautifully puts it in his 
discussion of evangelical joy,® that there is a certain lack of fulfilment 
in our present state until the heavenly nuptials are consummated: 
“Et pourtant . . . tant que le salut demeure inachevé, elle est joie 
depouillée, la joie pure et nue d’attente, de celui qui les mains vides 
va au-devant de la grande rencontre!” 

Empty-handed though we proceed toward that last confrontation, 
we have a glimpse of the rejoicing that is in store when we contem- 
plate the joy of angels at the sorrow of one sinner,® or see the joy 
of a husband in his wife, for such is the gratification of the Lord in 
His people when they are faithful.!° 

The concepts of joyousness and delight were no strangers to 
ancient Israel. They first made their way into religious vocabulary, 
it would seem, in conjunction with the frenetic behaviour mentioned 
above. Shortly, however, joy became identified as the condition of 
one who gave Yahweh praise. Thus, in the seventh-century 
restoration of religion under good King Ezechias we are told that 
the people praised the Lord (at the king’s command) ‘“‘with the 
words of David and Aspah, the seer; and they praised him with 
great joy and bowing the knee, adored”’." The religious celebrations 
of two centuries later had the same happy character in a rebuilt city 
of Jerusalem. There the idea is all tied in with music. The singers 
sang loudly under a choir director; “they sacrificed on that day. 
great sacrifices and they rejoiced, for God had made them joyful... 
and the joy of Jerusalem was heard afar off”.!* The entire observance 
is incomprehensible apart from the role that choral music played in 
it. Song seems to be the necessary concomitant of religious joy. One 
Davidic psalm refers to the gladness of the speaker whose heart and 
body are tranquil (“‘my soul rejoices”) in the notion that the Lord. 
will show him the path to life and “fullness of joys in your presence”, 
the Temple of Jerusalem in other words.!* The repentant David asks 
the Lord to give him back “‘joy of your salvation”.!* In Psalm 118, 
the delight of the singer is in the Lord’s commands, which he loves ;1° 
his rejoicing is in the promise—permanent, everlasting, like “rich 
spoil’’.1® In all literature there are not cries to match the poetic 

8. von Allmen et al., Vocabuluire Biblique, 1954. 

9. Lk. 15:10. 

10: Js.:62:5. 

2 Par. 29:29f. 

12. 2 Esd. 12:42. 

13. Ps. 15:9. 

14. Ps. 50:14. 
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outbursts of those unknown singers of the return from exile: ““Awake, 
awake, put on your strength, O Sion, put on your beautiful 
garments”;!’ “Arise, shine, for your light has come”’;!® “‘Rejoice 
with Jerusalem and be glad with her, all you who love her”.!® 

For all these reasons we are not to think of Christ’s entrance into 
the history of His people as the interruption or contradiction of 
some sombre pattern. Joy the Jews had and have. Their great writers 
may speak of the nation’s woes and underscore the melancholy 
strain that marks them, but in proportion as the nation hopes in 
the Lord it is capable of rejoicing after the biblical fashion. 

Saint Mark, who writes for Gentiles, almost ignores the element 
of joy in Christ’s teaching, except to report the initial state of heart 
of those who are like rocky ground.”® Yet not too much is to be 
made of this, for in Matthew it is the Gentile magi who rejoice at 
seeing the star.?! In Matthew, also, the finder of the hidden treasure 
sells his possessions out of joy at the find;?* the servant, faithful in 
the master’s absence, receives joy as his reward;?* and the women 
at the tomb experience joy combined with fear as they return to 
spread the news.4 

Saint Luke’s Gospel is marked at every turn by the idea of the 
heart’s brimming over at the tidings brought, the kingdom spread, 
or persecution endured. Joy is the experience first of Zachary and 
then Elizabeth at the birth of their son who will inaugurate the 
kingdom. Mary is bade “Rejoice” from on high. (The Chaire of 
Lk. 1:28 is the same assurance of Messianic significance in the 
message to follow as that found in Soph. 3:14; Joel 2:21; Zach. 
9:9 and Lam. 4:21.) Because of his role in the messianic events even 
the womb-child John experiences joy. The same is true of the 
shepherds when they receive the tidings and are told to repair to the 
manger.” 

It is impossible to put ourselves in the places of these unique 
persons in the salvation story. We are far more able to achieve 
an identification with the disciples victorious over demons, who are 
reminded that the cause of their joy is not the authority of a brief 
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hour but the fact that their names are written in heaven.?® Crowds 
see a woman stand erect who had stooped toward earth for eighteen 
years and they react exultantly to this sign of the Lord’s power to 
set free.2” Zacheus receives Jesus into his house rejoicing. The 
spirit of the procession into Jerusalem with palms is quite the same,”® 
likewise of the Emmaus disciples upon viewing the stranger’s 
wounds®® and the whole company coming back into the city after 
the Master’s ascent from Olivet. They have all been caught up 
into the Plan, they have had a vision of the proximity of salvation. 
They rejoice. There is nothing else to do, for joy is the hallmark of 
the kingdom. 

This is the cue to the state of heart that should be ours. The 
Church is the kingdom longed for, the promise fulfilled, in all but 
its final stage. He who has a part in it and does not rejoice istless 
in faith than Abraham, for the patriarch saw Christ’s day and had 
the spiritual sense to be glad.3* John the son of Zachary, last of the 
prophets under the Law, rejoiced greatly at being within earshot 
of the bridegroom’s voice; for the nuptials between Christ and the 
new people of God were approaching consummation. In this desert- 
dweller it was not a boisterous joy centred in the self. Essential to 
it was the increase of the spouse. The loyal friend could not know 
joy without decrease.** In fact, no other terms upon which Christian 
joy may be achieved are named in the New Testament. Mary is 
herself causa nostrae laetitiae because of the joy that came with 
proximity to her strong son; her a station (tapeinosis) was the 
condition of it. 

‘ If the synoptics describe joy as: the necessary response to the 
tidings of the kingdom, in John it becomes the mark of union with 
the Lord in whose person the kingdom is come. At the supper table 
Jesus speaks the parable of the vine and there makes fidelity to His 
commands the condition of abiding in His love. He does this for 
one purpose only: that His joy may first be in His disciples and 
then be full in them. The depth of communion of this joy is similar 
to that which unites Father to Son. The disciples are linked to the 
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Son and to each other in terms of it. Sorrow and the world’s empty 
rejoicing may precede it;*> it will come only after being asked for in 
Christ’s name;** but come it will. He left His Father and came to 
speak in the world for no other reason than to bring to those whom 
the Father gave Him—joy.®” 

The disciples had this joy** and they spread it—to Samaria,” 
Iconium,*® Phoenicia,*! Philippi.*? In the first and last of these 
instances the sentiment is connected with a sacred repast. It was the 
Spirit’s gift, of course.4* Saint Paul identified it with the fact that 
the Lord was near. Members of the community at Philippi were to 
be forbearing, anxious over nothing and persevering in the prayer 
of thanksgiving; the peace that passes all understanding would be 
theirs.“ Paul prefixes this address to a church which was his chard 
kai stéphanos, joy and crown, with the exhortation: ‘‘Rejoice!’’ not 
to “lighten the penitential gloom of Advent” so much as to set the 
tone for all the hopeful waiting of Christians. The only form the 
charge to believers who await the Lord’s return can take is: 
““Gaudete!”’ 

Saint Paul counsels this joy incessantly, often in a context of 
prayer.* He will exult in the faith of his converts** and call them 
his glory and his great joy.*’ He can even rejoice in his own weakness 
provided his Corinthians are strong.** The paradoxical element in 
the Christian’s joy is that it runs highest in face of his testing or 
imminent dissolution. “Count it all joy ... when you meet... 
trials”, says the letter of James.*® Though you see not the Lord, 
rejoice in Him, is Peter’s counsel,®° especially in so far as you share 
His sufferings and are reproached for His name.*! The advice would 
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have rung hollow had not Peter delighted so early in suffering for 
the cause of Christ.** Such suffering is looked upon as a sure means 
to participate in His glory. Great is the reward in heaven for him 
who is persecuted for the sake of the successor of all the prophets.*% 
Reproaches, blows and even martyrdom are but the birthpangs of 
new life in the kingdom and as is well known they are shortly 
forgotten for joy that a man is born. 

The tragic fact of daily life is that those who bear the name of 
Christian are sometimes dour and morose. Prescinding from the 
treachery of arteries and the betrayal of a blood supply that never 
reaches higher nerve centres—maladies common to the just and 
the unjust—the reasons for lack of joy in Christ are not far to seek. 
Because men lack a sense of the Church as the kingdom come and 
to come still more, they cannot rejoice. If they have long ago ceased 
proclaiming any tidings of it, what joy for them? The ultimate 
in joylessness comes when their concern lies all with themselves and 
their own increase. The bridegroom and His nuptials with a holy 
people have long since ceased to be a care of theirs. The spiritual 
progress of those to whom they preached at first leaves them 
unmoved; it later comes to infuriate them. 

One result is that celebration at the altar in song is unheard of, 
for song can only well forth from a heart that is laden with joy. To 
be sure there are dyspeptic observants and priggish lovers of ritual, 
but in general the situation is unchanged from the psalmist’s day: 
the joyful lover of the Lord sings! The deeper his joy, the more will 
he long to give it expression at the eschatological banquet-table of 
the Mass. 

In the opening scene of the Swedish film Wild Strawberries Isak 
Bork, aged seventy-eight and on the brink of being named doctor 
emeritus of the venerable faculty of medicine of Lund, observes 
sadly that he no longer goes abroad much. “I find that when men 
congregate they mostly criticise and so I stay at home’”’. In the next 
ninety minutes there is unfolded on the screen a human existence 
from which all joy has gradually made its escape. The serious, 
religious-minded youth, member of a close-knit family, becomes 
with time a cold and joyless man who is respected by all and loved 
by none, not even his own son. By a providential mercy the last 
bout of Belloc’s “Loser”, 


The love that graced his early youth, 
And lastly his immortal soul 
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seems not to overtake the old man. At least we are given ground 
to hope not. 

When, at the film’s close, in the great pre-reformation cathedral 
of Lund the Latinity of the medieval citation comes rolling forth, 
the viewer finds himself seizing at this straw: there was no joy in 
the man’s life because there were no tidings proclaimed, no sacrifice 
participated in, no identification with the sufferings of Christ, no 
increase of the bridegroom, no psalms, no ‘‘Gaudete” or ‘“‘Laetare”’. 

Then the elaborate thought-edifice tumbles, with the destructive 
insight of a moment. It is possible to be a priest of Christ and not 
know joy! 

Far from each of us this sorest of human paradoxes. 

GERARD S. SLOYAN 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 


A community of common purpose 


A convinced Christian cannot shut himself up in a comfortable 
and selfish “isolation”, when there are rampant the needs and 
wretchedness of his brothers, when there reach him appeals for 
help from those of scanty resources, when he knows the aspirations 
of the working classes towards more normal and just living con- 
ditions, when he is conscious of the abuses of an economic ideal 
which sets gain above social duties, when he is not ignorant of the 
errors of an intransigent nationalism that denies or tramples on the 
solidarity of peoples—a solidarity that imposes on each of them 
manifold duties to the great family of nations. The Catholic teaching 
regarding the State and society is always founded on the principle 
that, according to the Will of God, the various peoples together 
form a community with a common purpose and common duties. 

—Pius Christmas message 1948 
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OUR LADY’S SODALITIES IN 
PARISH LIFE 


EDWARD O’CONNOR 


HAT are these Children of Mary? They make a colourful 

appearance at parish functions from time to time and 

undoubtedly set a good example in many ways. The busy 
priest wonders, however, if they are worth the time he has to devote 
to their meetings. 

The nuns, much more than the priest, look after them and feel, 
quite rightly that such a group of women can be a wonderful power 
for good in the neighbourhood. And yet, what seems rather incon- 
sistent, every now and again, they want girls to be consecrated in a 
hurry (because they are going to England) “‘to preserve them.” 

Idealistic women and girls, splendid stuff, join in sincerest desire 
of greater holiness. But others (let us face the facts) are drawn to 
membership for rather mixed motives: for the honour it will bring 
them or because (it’s a close secret) they wish to be “‘buried in blue”! 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred what the priest has entrusted 
to his care is not an “‘Association of Children of Mary’, such as 
is usually attached to convents of the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul but a group properly called a “‘Sodality of Our 
Lady”. 

Pope Pius XII thought it so important to clear all misunder- 
standings about these Our Lady’s Sodalities and their apostolate 
that he published an official instruction about them (with force of 
law) eleven years ago.! On over forty occasions during his long ponti- 
ficate, he publicly singled them out as a great apostolic force in 
modern society and directed that wherever necessary, they were 
to be renewed in spirit by the strict enforcement of their long- 
approved rules. It will well repay us to take stock, in the light of 
this papal teaching, of what the hundreds of parish Sodalities of 
Our Lady are and how they can be refashioned, in keeping with 
their traditions, into a most effective force for good in the life of 
the parish. 

Children of Mary is a cherished but misleading name as it is 
popularly applied to Our Lady’s Sodalities. Officially that name 
belongs only to three Associations, approved by the Holy See 
under this title since 1840. All three were founded for women and 
gitls to sanctify them through devotion to the Mother of-God. 


1. The Apostolic Constitution Bis Saeculari, available as a pamphlet. from 
the Irish Messenger office under the title: The Charter of Our Lady’s Sodalities: . 
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Our Lady’s Sodality, on the contrary, was founded for boys, in 
Rome, in 1563 and twenty-one years later, in 1584 was formally 
sanctioned by Pope Gregory XIII as an apostolic organisation for 
men and boys, to which other similar Sodalities could be affiliated, 

In 1598 the first Irish Sodality of Our Lady was established in 
Dublin. Others were rapidly founded and proved such a bulwark 
for the faith against the Penal Laws that in 1617, yielding to 
incessant appeals, Pope Paul V permitted the admission of women 
into the Sodality. This privilege, granted in view of Ireland’s struggle 
to keep the faith, remained peculiarly our own for nearly a century 
and a half. Our Lady’s Sodalities were otherwise a men’s preserve 
for close on two hundred years. 

To the worth of the early Irish Sodalities for men and women 
the late Canon Myles Ronan paid this tribute: “‘The success of this 
Sodality among the Irish people was phenomenal during a period 
when the Catholic religion was sorely oppressed . . . The Sodalities 
were the first to make a determined effort to organise the Catholic 
laity to resist the Oath of Supremacy. They revived the interior 
life among Catholics by promoting monthly and weekly frequenta- 
tion of the sacraments and the daily family rosary”. (cf. IRISH 
ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD 1934, page 597.)? 


50,000 NEW SODALITIES 


The vast expansion of the Sodality movement—and especially for 
women—dates from 1825, when Pope Leo XII allowed Sodalities 
to be established outside Jesuit churches and institutions, wherever 
the hierarchy wished to employ them in the cause of Christ. From 
that time, the Sodality became the possession of the universal 
Church and today over 90 per cent of the more than 60,000 Sodalities 
are under direct episcopal control. Over 50,000 of these have been 
founded this century—over 12,000 in the United States alone. 

For the many critics, cognisant only of ghosts of Sodalities, 
who dub Our Lady’s Sodality as such outmoded, an organisation 
which has served its purpose, that cresendo of Sodality growth in 
this century takes some explaining away. His late Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII, by his Apostolic Constitution of 1948 took issue with 
such critics and formally declared the mind of the Church about 
Our Lady’s Sodalities: ““They must be counted among the most 
powerful spiritual groups defending, propagating and fighting for 

2. A pamphlet history of these early Sodalities is available from the Irish 
Messenger office. 
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Catholicism ... We assert without any hesitation that the perfect 
Catholic which Sodalities of Our Lady have ‘traditionally been 
accustomed to form, meets the requirements of our own age just 
as much as those of former times. ... From the very beginning 
Sodalists have professed themselves ready in strict conformity with 
their rules—both as groups and individuals—to undertake under the 
direction of their spiritual Shepherds every apostolic work recom- 
mended by our Holy Mother the Church. ... The Sodalities of 
Our Lady clearly must be rated as highly suitable apostolic instru- 
ments inasmuch as they eagerly and completely comply with the 
wishes of the Holy See—head and foundation of the entire 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy—and, according to their talents and means, 
readily and humbly respond to the decrees and directions of their 
Ordinaries”’. 
SODALITY APOSTOLATE IN IRELAND 


What is the apostolic value of Our Lady’s Sodalities over the 
world and in Ireland in particular? A fleeting but authoritative 
glimpse of the world scene is afforded us by the handful of activities 
spotlighted by Pius XII: organisation of retreats, especially for 
workingmen—relief of the poor—promotion of social justice— 
organised efforts to counteract bad plays, films and books— 
technical courses for young workers—specialised instruction for 
professional men—collaboration with other Catholic associations— 
study-circles on religion, the Church, the liturgy, social science— 
apostolate within and through the professions and trades—and 
hence a great diversity of Sodalities, catering for different states of 
life—for priests and seminarians, doctors, medical students, univer- 
sity graduates and under-graduates, tradesmen, married women, 
nurses, youth. 

The Apostolic work of the Irish Sodalities one could systematically 
present from an official source, such as the Madonna magazine 
but it seems preferable to present the picture from personal know- 
ledge and experience over many years, although it will be somewhat 
scrappy and will inevitably lay the | writer open to the charge of 
many sins of omission! 

The parish youth work of the men’s Sodality of Our Lady in 
Drimnagh, Dublin deserves headline place. Here some: seventy 
dedicated men, upheld in their zeal by daily mental: prayer and 
weekly meetings, are catering for the manifold needs, spiritual and 
temporal of about 1,500 teenage boys. They have: built, by voluntaty 
labour a fine hall as the centre of all the activities. The fourteen 
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sections or committees into which the men are grouped organise 
for the lads gymnastics, games of every sort, indoor and outdoor, 
theatricals and film shows. They provide as well at the hall, classes 
in crafts and arts, in charge of technical teachers. Theirs is also 
all the prefecting and recruiting work for the parish youth con- 
fraternity (fourteen to eighteen years of ago). This 100 per cent 
Sodality would call for a whole article to itself, as would the many 
varied works of the Dublin Sodalities in general. 

The publishing work of the Irish speakers’ Sodality, attached to 
Gardiner Street Church is unique but too good to be passed by. 
Through its book-club it issues yearly for its members (and others) 
five booklets in Irish on a wide range of subjects. 

Fund-raising for parochial purposes is a universal job, not the 
pleasantest but always generously performed. Clones Sodality ,for a 
single instance, is reducing parish school debts on both sides of the 
border. The organisation of parish socials is a regular task; latest 
responsibility of Tullamore Sodalists is charge of all the socials in 
the parish hall. Sewing activities in Tullow (County Carlow) led 
to the foundation of a flourishing branch of the Apostolic Work, 
staffed to a great degree in most places by Sodalists. Good literature 
work, such as the distribution of devotional and missionary maga- 
zines, care of pamphlet racks, sale of Catholic papers, ranks among 
the good deeds of every Sodality. 

There is no missionary body in the country but will acknowledge 
its indebtedness to Sodalists’ zeal in spreading their publications, 
sponsoring lectures, socials, concerts, sales of work, whist drives to 
provide the burses and the other financial and material aid necessary 
to second the heroic work of our missionaries. Here ties in a general 
activity, support of the Pontifical Work of the Propagation of the 
Faith by recruitment of members, collection of their contributions 
and Mission Sunday celebrations. 

Visitation of the sick and assistance of the poor is an original 
Sodality form of zeal, which Irish Sodalists perform faithfully. It 
takes such forms as these: collecting and making of clothes for the 
poor, donation of baby-sets for new arrivals (Tipperary produced 
the sets for me!), First Communion and Confirmation outfits, 
visitation of poor families, hospitals, County Homes, gifts at 
Christmas, monetary and other help for people in reduced circum- 
stances. This apostolate includes, in many places, close co-operation 
with the Society of Saint Vincent de Paul, raising funds for it 
(Ballyjamesduff) or as in Waterford, where a joint sewing guild of 
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the various Sodalities meets weekly through the winter at Ozanam 
House. 

Arrangement of retreats for men, for boys and girls at work 
(Ballina), clubs for girls, recruitment for confraternities, parish 
census-taking, Corpus Christi and May processions, all-day adora- 
tion during exposition, weekday watch before the Blessed Sacrament 
(see the porch lists in Cashel), promotion of First Saturdays as well 
as First Fridays, altar-societies (Rosenallis, Leix), keeping whole 
church spotless, presentation of flowers, statues, altars (Moate), 
Apostleship of Prayer and Pioneer recruiting—and last but most 
recent, work for emigrants (distribution of pamphlets on the subject 
to parents, notification of addresses to clergy in England, and letters 
to keep up contact with the home parish)—enough! The picture is 
far from complete but what it tells vouches for a vast apostolate 
and suggests the vaster apostolate most Sodalities could undertake, 
spurred on by their Spiritual Directors. 


A FLEXIBLE INSTRUMENT 


More modern apostolic organisations generally specialise as to 
their work or their methods or both and that has its obvious 
advantages. Our Lady’s Sodalities, however, have always been and 
continue to be by the will of the Church associations of universal 
apostolate. No good work of any kind is barred by the papally- 
approved Rules.’ It is in the power of the priest Director to train 
and employ the members in any apostolic, social or spiritual activity 
for the welfare of the parish. By means of permanent or ad hoc 
Sodality ‘‘sections” or groups, he can with a minimum expenditure 
of energy commission sets of apostles for the most diverse purposes. 
This means he is freed. of the burden of founding and directing 
branches of other organisations. 

The all-round flexibility of the Sodality set-up makes it a still 
more practical instrument in the hands of a busy priest. A more 
personal, neighbourly approach is possible to Sodalists when 
summoned by their Director to deal with the sick, the poor, the 
new poor, the lonely, the aged, the parents of emigrants. A Sodalist 
who is a neighbour or acquaintance of the person to be helped can 
be appointed to call, just in that capacity, with no show of official 
apostolate at all. Such work of course, to be effective must be 
organised and that means a section, in charge of Councillor, with 


3. Available as a pamphlet from the Irish Messenger office. For other Sodality 


information, cf. THE FURROW, September and December 1954. 
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regular meetings and discussions just to the degree necessary for 
the work. That presupposes of course a group trained by the 
Director to the tact and reticence upon which the success of this 
more personal approach depends. Are not the Sodalists in a 
favoured position in this way to win, for example, the confidence 
of their neighbours, parents of emigrants and secure from them 
the addresses they have been loathe to give, even to the parish clergy, 
of their children gone to England ? 

It will not be in place for Sodalists to undertake work which is 
being adquately covered by cther organisations. It is for the Director 
to decide what activities are to be undertaken and to harmonise 
them with other good works in the parish. 


KEY POSITION OF THE DIRECTOR 


Through their apostolate, Sodalists become, in the happy phrase 
of Pope Pius XII “‘Mary’s ministers and so to speak her visible 
hands on earth’. At the same time he insists that the apostolate 
must be no feverish or self-seeking activity; it must be a disinterested 
service ‘‘overflowing spontaneously from a superabundant interior 
life.”’ It is the function of functions of the Director to develop this 
spiritual life of the group of generous souls entrusted to him by the 
Mother of God. Through her they have received a distinct vocation 
to holiness in the lay state and their means to that is the way of life 
traced out in the Rules. 

For the good of the members and for the good of the parish, 
supreme authority is invested in the Spiritual Director. He is 
dependent as to his Sodalists’ apostolate only on his parish priest 
and his bishop. He is not a counsellor, guiding a group of apostles; 
his Council can take no decision of moment without reference to 
him. The Sodality is his to make or mar. His own appointment he 
holds through the local Ordinary. The Ordinary alone has the 
power to set up or “‘erect’’ a Sodality of Our Lady in his diocese 
(unless he delegates this authority). And his consent is necessary 
before a Sodality is “‘affiliated” to the Mother Sodality in Rome 
and given to share in all its indulgences and privileges. 

' This affiliation, granted by the Father General of the Society of 
Jesus, gives him no jurisdiction whatever over a Sodality but, on the 
‘other hand, commits those who apply. for it and their successors to 
‘observe, at least in substance, the ““Common_ Rules” which: embody 
the .Sodality .way. of life. This is a useful point to stress when 4 
Director has to tackle:the job of renewing a Sodality. ~ : 
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The Director may delegate most of his authority to a nun-directress 
but she enjoys no more authority than he grants. Over the past 
century our Irish nuns have done magnificent service in the manage- 
ment of Sodalities of Our Lady in parishes. They trained to greater 
holiness the generations of mothers of families to whom in such 
large measure we priests owe our vocations. But ultimately, the 
success or failure of a Sodality rests squarely on the priest’s 
shoulders. It will be a powerful leaven in the parish or just a group 
of pious females according to the interest he takes in its management 
and the backing he gives the nun directress. 

Directresses generally familiarise themselves with the Rules and 
are anxious to build up the Sodality in line with the papal teachings 
but they can exact no more observance than the priest allows. 
Their great natural gifts for the training of a dedicated group of 
apostolic women will not bear the hundred-fold of success unless 
the Director plays his own vigorous and predominant part. 

Long tradition, expressed in the Rules, assigns an important 
role to the Council. Through it the Director trains members in a 
practical way to be leaders in every sphere of life and lightens his 
own task. Councillors are not born but made and often a Sodality’s 
weakness is due to an ineffective Council, whose members are too 
old or long in office or were allowed to be elected, although they 
lacked the necessary qualifications. A panel of three names for 
election to each office and the appointment of two or three younger 


‘members as “observers” rather than office holders is one way to 


ensure that the busy Director will have a competent Council at 
all times. 


WAY OF LIFE 


The “Common Rules” of the Sodality, repeatedly approved by 
the Holy See, do not suffice to fill a small size pamphlet. They 
teach no doctrine. They inspire no devotion but they sum up, 
in every phrase of them, the golden experience of close on four 
hundred years in the training of genuine apostles. Through the way 
of life they teach, over a hundred saints and blesseds have been 
helped to reach heroic virtue. 

The spiritual programme to which a Sodalist engages himself at 


consecration includes: a yearly retreat (enclosed if possible), 


daily mental prayer and examination of conscience, daily Office or 
Rosary, frequent reception of the sacraments, daily Mass if possible, 
regular spiritual direction, weekly meetings, ardent devotion: to 
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Our Lady—and “‘sentire cum Ecclesia”’: “‘praising what she praises, 
disapproving what she disapproves of, having the same sentiments 
in everything with her and never being ashamed to act in private or 
public life as faithful and obedient children of this holy Mother” 
(Rule 33). 

That is no programme for weaklings, for those who aspire only 
to a little extra holiness. The candidate must be sincerely resolved 
to take the training and begin at once the life of out-and-out holiness 
that programme exacts. The probation, initial and final, ordinarily 
runs from some months to some years according to the age, maturity 
of character and Sodality progress of the person concerned. The 
perpetual consecration does not bind under sin but by reason of the 
life-long obligations undertaken it is almost the equivalent for a 
lay person of the profession of vows of religious. 

The training of the candidates—and members—is traditionally 
intellectual and professional as well as spiritual and apostolic. For 
it is among their companions in their own professions and trades 
that their most practical apostolate will be. For this reason the 
Rules hold up the ideal of homogenous or specialised membership, 
that is for people of the one class (married women), occupation 
(business men, workers) or age (young men, young women). 


REJUVENATION 


Over the centuries and for a variety of reasons, Our Lady’s 
Sodalities in many countries, including Ireland, largely lost sight 
of their essentially apostolic character. Jansenism on the continent 
and the Penal Laws here at home made them concentrate their 
energy upon the frequentation of the sacraments and other spiritual 
activities (recall Canon Myles Ronan). Their “Second Spring” began 
with the papal approval in 1910 of the present “Common Rules” 
which set forth the old apostolic ideal in the clearest terms. This 
renewal had gained such momentum already in the pontificate of 
Pope Pius XI that it gave rise to friction between Sodalities and 
Catholic Action movements, organised here and there on somewhat 
totalitarian lines and claiming a monopoly of co-operation in the 
hierarchical apostolate. This tendency was not according to the 
mind of the Pope of Catholic Action. To end this misunderstanding 
once and for all, Pius XII officially declared Our Lady’s Sodalities 
Catholic Action in the fullest sense of the term. “Catholic Action 
under the standard of the Blessed Virgin” (cf. Avostolic Constitution 
“Bis Saeculari’”. A.A.8 1948). 
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The spiritual renovation of all Sodalities called for by His late 
Holiness is under way in our own country. Great numbers of 
Sodalities have tightened up on the admission of new members, 
submitting them to a more intensive probation, have increased the 
frequency of their meetings (from monthly to fortnightly or from 
fortnightly to weekly), have extended their apostolate and are 
developing the practice of daily mental prayer. A workingman, 
questioned about this duty, replied: “Well, Father, I’ve got a big 
family and a small house. There’s no chance of quiet even on 
Sunday. So I have to wait till they are all in bed, herself included. 
And then I go on my knees before a picture of Our Lady in the 
kitchen and I say: ‘Mother of God I hope you know what I’m 
trying to do. I don’t’!”” 

Our Lady’s Sodalities in Ireland have done much to rejuvenate 
themselves in accordance with the instructions of the Holy See 
but much more remains to be done. The zealous Director has many 
a headache to endure in this delicate but all important task but 
it is a fact of experience that the vast majority of Sodalists are only 
waiting to be challenged to higher things. 

A first headache arises from the very mixed membership of most 
country Sodalities which include young and old, married and 
unmarried. A happy solution, adopted in many places, is to hold 
separate meetings for married women monthly, while the others 
meet fortnightly or oftener and all get instructions more closely 
suited to their different states of life. Another solution is to maintain 
a general monthly meeting for all while introducing other, more 
frequent meetings reserved to the young people who most need to 
te developed spiritually and apostolically. This method attracts 
generous-minded aspirants who do not wish to be the minor 
element in an elderly people’s association. 

A simple, initial remedy for all the headaches arising out of the 
renewal of a Sodality is the annual retreat. It is easier for a stranger, 
the retreat priest, to point out the shortcomings of members in the 
past and the degree of observance which will be required of all in 


| the future, in keeping with the Rules and the wishes of the Church 


and Our Lady. The Sodality Director himself can announce or 
have announced the longer probation of aspirants, the greater 
frequency of meetings, the enforcement of regular attendance and 
obligatory apostolic work for all. 

Numbers attend Sodality retreats who are members only in 
name. They show up only for privileges and honours (such as 
watching in cloak and veil at parish exposition). That undermines 
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the strict observance which is being taught the aspirants. Young 
married women and the old and infirm have a valid excuse for rare 
appearances at meetings. Those who have no such excuse ought 
to be given notice that they will no longer be allowed to attend the 
Sodality retreat or appear in cloak and veil, as Sodalists at parish 
functions. More important still, the preacher can be briefed about 
the qualifications to be required in future for the consecration, 
These will be chiefly faithful attendance at all Sodality meetings, 
the daily practice of mental prayer, and proof of one’s spirit of 
generosity and self-sacrifice by participation in apostolic works, all 
through the period of probation. 

The programme of rejuvenation firmly begun on those lines will 
mean smaller membership and a smaller recruitment but, in the 
wise words of Pope Pius XII: “It is not the number of members 
that counts most but the observance of the Rules”’. 


STRENGTH IN UNITY 


The Second World Congress of the International Sodiality 
Federation was held last August (20th—24th) at Newark in New 
Jersey under the patronage of Archbishop Boland. A few con- 
cluding words about its background will light up an aspect of Our 
Lady’s Sodalities which misses many people’s attention. 

The Common Rules urge the formation of unions or federations 
of Sodalities of the same class of people or of the same country. 
Such unions remain always voluntary and each Sodality retains its 
complete autonomy under its own Spiritual Director. Since the 
beginning of this century, diocesan and national Sodality federations 
came very much to the fore, especially in Poland, Germany, Spain, 
Brazil and the United States, to mention only a few outstanding] 
instances. 

In response to the pressing summons of Pope Pius XII for the 
collaboration of all Catholic associations on the international plane, 
a World Federation of Our Lady’s Sodalities was set up in 1954. 


A 


In accordance with its constitutions, approved by himself, the 
Holy Father appointed as its first Director General Archbishop) 
Gawlina, bishop in ordinary to all the Poles in exile. Professor 
Casaga of Havana University, Cuba was elected its first prefect ot 
president and he headed the official Sodality delegation at the 
Second World Congress of the Lay Apostolate. The functions 0 
the World Federation are to represent in this way the Sodality 
movement at international Catholic congresses, to foster national 
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Sodality Federations and thus to promote everywhere a voluntary 
pooled apostolic effort of Sodalities on the national and inter- 
national level. 

Diocesan, deanery and high school federations have long 
existed in the United States, under the care of diocesan Directors 
appointed by the bishops. A few years ago the American hierarchy 
authorised a National Sodality Federation and appointed Arch- 
bishop Rimmer of Saint Louis its first episcopal president. 
Twenty-nine diocesan federations are now affiliated to it. 

Last year in England the hierarchy authorised the establishment 
of a national Sodality Federation and named Bishop Flynn of 
Lancaster its Director. Forty-six such federations now exist. Their 
representatives had the right to vote at the business meetings of the 
second World Sodality Congress in Newark last August but their 
decisions, while they will carry great weight, will not have force of 
law. 

The general theme of the Congress was the vocation of Our 
Lady’s Sodalists in the crisis of the modern world. His Holiness 
Pope John XXIII in a tape-recorded address for the opening of the 
Congress declared he knew well the Sodalists of Our Lady are “‘front- 
line” soldiers of Christ and that he wished them to be second to none 
in the work of the apostolate. Dr. Antonio Santa Cruz of Mexico 
City, a chemical engineer, was elected the new president of the World 
Sodality Federation. Its next Congress will be held in Bombay in 
1964. The Congress was a heartening demonstration of apostolic 
solidarity, a clearing-house of difficulties encountered and of 
successes achieved, a deep inspiration and a fresh challenge to 
Our Lady’s Sodalities in every country, including our own. It is 
into that warming picture of a dynamic worldwide apostolic 
movement that our Irish Sodalities fit, dedicated through a Mother 
and Queen, “‘terrible as an army set in battle array”, to the service 
of Christ the King and of His Church. 

EDWARD O’CONNOR 
Rathfarnham Castle, Dublin 


Cannot hear 


The only ones who cannot hear the voice of God are those who 
are not open to communication, those who are so full of them- 
selves, and those who are so full of noise that they cannot hear other 
voices more delicate and more profound. But this does not in any 
way affect the existence of the message. 

FEDERICO SUAREZ. Our Lady the Virgin, p. 35. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


O priest readers 214A may suggest the weary climb to a number 
on the fourth floor. It is, in fact, the serial listing of the current 
issue Of THE SOWER, the direction of which now passes from the 

hands of its editor, who founded it forty years ago and has edited 
it ever since and at times written it too almost single-handed. Future 
issues will appear from the Catechetical Centre, 11 Cavendish 
Square, London, W.1, which is directed by Father F. Somerville, 
S.J. The Centre may in a certain sense be said to owe its existence 
to Canon Drinkwater, who has been the best-known, as he is the 
best-loved figure in catechetical work in England for the past half- 
century. Through his numerous books, but especially through the 
pages of his review THE SOWER, his influence has reached as far 
beyond his own country as it has been profound at home. 

In THE SOWER every quarter for eight shillings a year (post paid 
and with no commercials) his readers, followers one might say, 
listened to the kindliest, wittiest and wisest of teachers as he brought 
them the ripe fruit of his own thinking and the cream of Europe’s 
writing on the teaching of religion, shrewdly assessed. Father 
Drinkwater’s aim has ever been unerring against what was inflated 
or false. His simplicity must recognise a congenial quality in 
Pope John and like the Pope’s his youthfulness too is unstaled by 
age. It is good to learn in this issue that Canon Drinkwater does not 
mean to break his staff and drown his book but is to continue his 
contributions to THE SOWER. His friends everywhere will hope they 
may be frequent and continue for many years to come. 

With characteristic thoughtfulness and practicality Canon 
Drinkwater as he hands over the tiller asks readers of THE SOWER 
to help his successor by sending in their subscriptions and so give a 
good send-off to the magazine “‘in its new headquarters underneath 
Epstein’s tragic, hopeful-against-hope but welcoming Virgin and 
Child, where They look out upon this strange cauldron of a twentieth- 
century world in which it is decreed that our own brief lives are to 
be passed”. 

There is space here to quote from his Notes only some remarks 
which have the characteristic F.H.D. stamp. 

Against the danger of aiming too high: 


The Catechetical Renewal too, on the continent for instance, 
has been largely a college and grammar-school movement, a 
re-affirming of sanctified and intelligent scholarship, a doctrinal, 
liturgical and scriptural re-orientation; which of course it 
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should be and yet all that does not necessarily get us very far, 
if we take the pastoral point of view. Seventy per cent or so of 
Catholics, like seventy per cent or so of the rest of the human 
race, are by nature rather unliterary people and for some of 
them spoken words will never mean very much and printed 
words nothing. 


He praises a book of Marie Fargues for not being off the ground: 


And how mercifully free she is from that fault (or virtue, or 
achievement, whichever way you look at it) of nearly all French 
writers; that urge to work out the whole theory of the thing, 
from beginning to end, saying everything that can possibly be 
relevant and then some more, without ever coming down to 
concrete applications! 


A last quotation has wise words for editors, teachers, preachers, 
who are exposed to this occupational hazard: 


There is one thing about thinking: it is never too late to begin. 
But it has to be real thinking, about real things, not about words 
and phrases and mental aunt-sallies. Here, for instance, is a 
cavalcade of words, as imposing-looking but as unconvincing 
as the blown-up figures in a Mardi-Gras procession: ‘“‘Com- 
munism’”’, ‘‘materialism’’, ‘‘secularism’’, ‘“‘humanitarianism’’, 
“collectivism”, “‘neo-Jacobinism”, “absolutism”, ‘‘idealism’’. 
... Did you say that there have been Popes who sometimes 
used them? Perhaps there have been, but we need not imitate 
them in that.... 

Where did we collect them from? They all occur, some of 
them several times over, in the current comment column of a 
brightly-edited Catholic monthly for November which may be 
left nameless. Such “‘ism’’ words (as we have often pleaded 
before) are not valid counters of thought, they are mere sub- 
stitutes for thinking, or at any rate for the communicating of 
thought, as well as often being soaked in emotion. And if I 
were so unmannerly as to give any parting advice to the next 
occupant of the editorial desk, I should say: Comrade, I charge 
thee, fling away all -isms! Let no such words be trusted; print 
them not (save in quotation marks of course), and keep our 
little well of English undefiled, our little flag still floating o’er 
the fort which holds the last practitioners of thought! 
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Father James Abbott, C.C., Ballinabrackey, Kinnegad, County 
Westmeath, writes: 


Will you please draw the attention of readers of THE FURROW 
to the fact that there is a crying need for two books or booklets by 
competent persons. The first is an exhaustive list of 16 m.m. films 
which are safe from the point of view of faith and morals, and a list 
of films safe for children. Many of us secular priests show a film 
once a week in order to collect funds and in order to cater for a 
demand which is liable to be supplied perhaps by some unscrupulous 
person. I had almost said “by some more unscrupulous person”. 
Experience, alas, shows that anxiety to collect funds by film shows 
and dances tends to blind us to the moral risks involved. 

The National Film Institute has not published a comprehensive 
list of approved films. Notices and ratings of films do appear in 
papers but we must remember that the release of the picture in 16 
m.m. form comes long after the publication of the ratings and 
notices. 

The second booklet for which there is a crying need is a collection 
of short meditations on the mysteries of the Rosary. Several medita- 
tions on each mystery should be provided. To prevent the public 
recitation of the Rosary from becoming boring and soporific the 
priest could read out, or better still give out, one of these meditations 
as he faces the congregation. We priests on the mission do not want 
long, complete accounts of each mystery. Neither do we want such 
words as “vouchsafe”’, because our parishioners never vouchsafe 
in their daily conversation. What we want is a varied collection of 
meditations made on the needle-and-thread principle of Saint 
Alphonsus, the needle being the consideration and the thread being 
the act of gratitude, love, etc., resulting from the consideration. 
Both the needle and the thread should be in the singular number. 
Simplicity and directness are essential. 

For example: 


Fifth sorrowful mystery: The Crucifixion. 

Let me picture Jesus in dreadful torture hanging on the cross. 
He can come down any moment. But He stays on the cross to 
take my punishment. 

O Jesus, I admire your bravery. 

O Mary, in this decade please tell Jesus how much I admire 
Him. 
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If it is objected that meditation before each decade would prolong 
the Rosary unduly, the answer is omit the litany, even at family 
prayers. If it is objected that the congregation can meditate sufficiently 
during the decade, the answer is that they will do so only in theory, 
because according to a pre-code principle no man can whistle and 
chew oat-meal at the same time. 

I think that we badly need also a varied selection of gramophone 
records of popular hymns in the vernacular, especially new modern 
hymns. The Top Twenty must be one of the most popular programmes 
with teenagers. It is almost the duty of a priest to be able to discuss 
it, Why have we no parallel in the case of hymns? We need also, 
in plain chant, records of the Credo, Gloria, etc. If we had these 
records, we in country parishes could by using the direct method 
of teaching, almost disprove the axiom that nemo dat quod non 
habet. 


* * * 


Father J. D. Crichton, 14 Priest Lane, Pershore, Worcs., England, 
writes: 


May I be allowed to continue the discussion (January issue) with 
Father Birch? I do not feel disposed to accept his statement that the 
new catechetics was “‘motivated by the idea that both the environ- 
ment and the people living in it have lost the faith”. This is a question 
of fact and the story of the catechetical revival of the last twenty 
years has not yet been written but so far as I have followed the 
course of catechetical history I have not found that it is loss of 
faith merely that has provided the impetus. The Germans were, I 
suppose, the first in the field and it is significant that it was just here 
that the greatest advances were made from somewhere in the 
beginning of the century up to the war. Running parallel with the 
catechetical revival were a theological development and the biblical 
and liturgical revivals. All these movements together served to 
reveal once again an aspect of the faith that had fallen into the 
background: namely, that the faith is fact before it is theology and 
that God revealed himself in a history rather than through a theology. 
It was seen almost simultaneously that this was the spine of the 
original catechesis and that it would provide a most valuable means 
for the conveying of the faith to men and women of this our century. 
For, as Dr. Arnold and many others have said, the faith has to be 
proclaimed to every succeeding generation and each generation 
has to make its own assent to that faith. Therefore, as it seems to me, 
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even if Father Birch’s contention is true, the new approach has 
something to offer to all of us whatever the circumstances of our 
life or country. 

At least one other country whose sociologico-religious situation is 
comparable to that of Ireland has taken a leading part in this 
matter. I refer to French Canada. Two important books by French 
Canadians have appeared in recent years, one by Father Guy de 
Bretagne called Pastorale Catéchétique (Desclée de Brouwer, 1953) 
and the second by Father A. Croteau called Nous voulons voir Jesus 
(Editions Lumen Vitae), both of which have endorsed and exploited 
the history-of-salvation point of view. In addition, young French 
Canadians have been numerous among the students who have been 
attending the successive Années Catéchétiques held in Brussels 
since 1957. 

I would hold, then, that whatever the religious situation of a 
country might be, this new (though in fact very old) outlook deserves 
examination. Quite apart from its immediate origins in modern 
times, it is a good and fruitful thing in itself and worthy of con 


sideration. Of course there will be the need, as in all religious- 


formation, for adaptation to the needs of different countries, 
mentalities and sociological factors. 

Finally, since the world is now so open and no country can remain 
immune from the life of a world largely paganised and since, 
according to the Popes, it is the duty of the laity to assist the hierarchy 
in the spreading of the Good News, it will be important to give those 
in more sheltered situations a zeal to do so. For this, what for short 
one must call the new catechetics has been shown to be a most 
effective instrument. 


Father Peter Birch replies: 


I should be very sorry to give the impression that we in Ireland 
have little or nothing to gain from a study of current trends in 
catechetical theory and practice. I have been at pains to insist that 
we have much to learn. But I maintain that it would be foolish to 
take over an educational or a catechetical system and to hope for 
success from it, just because it has been found valuable elsewhere. 
There are so many questions of aims and background to be con- 
sidered that to explain my position fully would take much more 
space than I expect just now and so I can only give a few pointers. 

To my mind it is vital to remember that the work of a teacher, 
if it is to be successful, must dovetail with and supplement the 
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formation of the home; home training is basic. If the teacher’s 
work appears to make the work of the home unnecessary or in any 
way superfluous, even in religious formation, then the whole plan 
will suffer for parents will tend to lose sight of their responsibilities. 
The really good catechist will not let this happen. There is clear 
evidence that concentration on educational “‘systems” is causing 
this to happen in many countries at present, and while the results 
may appear satisfactory from the point of view of the individual 
they are not satisfactory in the long view. Whatever attitude we 
take up then must make ample allowance for the place of the 
family in religious formation. Where such training is being given 
care must be taken not to discourage it and one way of discouraging 
itis by making sudden demands for new approaches which may 
bewilder parents. If there must be changes, they must be introduced 
gradually and in accordance with the social organisation of the 
locality. 

The same idea is relevant to the task of proclaiming Christ to 
each new generation. This is a process which has to be done by 
all the teaching agencies, formal and informal. The catechist’s 
peculiar task, it seems to me, is to concentrate on those aspects 
of the task which are not being covered by the others. The time at 
his disposal is short and he must conserve his energies and in 
particular circumstances the point must be examined whether his 
best contribution may not be intellectual development. Each forming 
agency must aim to dispose its subjects so that they will be better 
equipped to accept the inspirations of Christ in their lives. Obviously 
it matters much whether the lessons are to be given in a world that 
is largely paganised or in an environment that is basically Christian. 
The common ideas to be dealt with may be the same, but according 
to all principles of teaching, old or new, they must be adapted to 
suit the mentality of the learners. 

I accept the importance of providing the laity with a zeal for 
assisting in spreading the Gospel in modern conditions as part of 
their catechesis. This zeal, I am convinced, springs from a firm 
conviction of the value of the Gospel message for each one, and 
this appreciation is not normally something which comes from any 
system of teaching. Teaching can normally only direct it or channel it. 
There are two superficially different organisations which I have seen 
grow up in my lifetime here in Ireland and which have developed a 
most successful catechesis for their members. The change in general 
and efficacious interest in foreign missions brought about by the 
Columban Fathers has been recognised in many places. While they 
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drew on outside ideas for method and organisation they built on the 
appreciation of the ordinary home for the value of religion. It is 
on the same appreciation that the Legion of Mary builds and 
tries to turn this into practical charity through thought and prayer 
and co-operation. Both of these, I believe, have lessons for us 
which we can apply to our catechetical work and I think the outcome 
will be exactly the same as that hoped for by others who adopt 
methods more suited to their conditions. 

I do not think that to start from such a point will isolate us, or 
that the result will be away from what modern conditions need. 
There is certainly great need to take cognisance of the investigations 
of modern catechetics and the work of Lumen Vitae and other 
centres is important for us. If I might refer to just one item, I think 
two recent publications by Father Van Caster! will enable readers 
to cater better for the modern mentality, particularly in dealing with 
the more intellectual among our people whose needs we are in danger 
of neglecting. 

The aim of all of us is to bring each generation to know and 
practise religion in such a way that the lives of individuals will be 
vitalised by it and that through individuals society will be reformed. 
To do this it is important that we draw on every help, of course, 
but it is at least equally important that we do not neglect what is 
here waiting to be used and developed. And each area must assess 
its own potentials and learn how best to develop them. 


* * * 


On Sunday 3 January Pope John in his address to Italian Catholic 
Action returned to the question of lay participation at Mass. Father 
Brendan Devlin has translated his words from the Italian text published 
in L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO of 4/5 January 1960: 


The Holy Father already remarked on another occasion how 
distressing it was to see that many people, who did indeed admit the 
obligation of assisting at Holy Mass, nevertheless discharged this 
duty in a most grudging fashion. Many come to church, but once in 
they remain inactive and inattentive, without any live participation 
in the prayer of the priest. The clergy might feel called to take a 
greater interest in these unsure and lukewarm Christians. They 
might make the Sunday Mass more imposing and more attractive, 


1. L’homme dans la communauté humaine. Descleé de Brouwer, 1959. 
L’homme en face de Dieu. Descleé de Brouwer, 1958. 
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not forgetting a short instruction to enlighten the mind and touch 
the heart and to explain the divine wonder which is taking place 
on the altar. There is room here for a magnificent apostolate on the 
part of Catholic Action, by co-operating in the work of the clergy. 
Groups could be organised among the faithful for instruction to 
meet this particular need and good prayer-books and Sunday 
missals distributed. Prayer in common could be encouraged. In a 
word, the work should aim at making the life of everybody really 
worthy to honour the Most Holy Name of God and seeing that it 
is led in accordance with His Supreme Law. 


* * * 


A parish priest writes: 


It would be wrong, I think, to assume that those of our emigrants 
who are contemplating marriage in England and who write home 
to Ireland for their marriage papers (baptism certificate, etc.) 
furnish thereby certain proof that they intend to marry in a Catholic 
church. 

My reason for rejecting the assumption is that the number of 
baptism certificates, for marriage purposes, I have sent to England 
during the past two or three years is much larger than the number 
of marriage notifications during the same period. I don’t think that 
the breaking-off of engagements or oversight of officiating priests will 
account for the discrepancy; hence, I feel forced to conclude that 
those non-notified “‘marriages” took place either in a registry 
office or in a heretical church. 

And if it is asked why those delinquents write home for marriage 
papers, the answer is—to lull the old folks in Ireland to sleep. 

If I am correct in all this, then priests in Ireland who forward 
matrimonial papers should, so far as they can, keep a strict eye on 


subsequent happenings. 
* * 


We would like to offer our congratulations to the Redemptorist 
Fathers on their latest missionary enterprise. Four priests of the 
Irish province are shortly to leave for work in a new mission in 
Brazil. As readers are aware, the Irish Redemptorists already staff 
missions in the Philippine Islands, in India and in Ceylon. 

It gives the Editor particular pleasure to assign to the Redemptorist 
Fathers for their mission in Brazil the donation of £100 sent to him 
by a Northern priest (who wishes to remain anonymous): = 
promoting the missions in South America. ‘ 
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FILMS 


THE LONDON X 


HE critic, even he, must have his fling at Christmas. Believe it 
or not this includes amongst other things a busman’s holiday 
around the London cinemas. Change of place without change 

of occupation perhaps, but a genuine kind of holiday which con- 
denses on the screen those differences between the two capitals 
prevailing outside the foyer. With a wider field of choice before him 
he can forget for the moment the seasonal nursery fare at home, 
reflect from a distance on the limitations imposed by audience, 
distributor and censor (in that order) and indulge merely his 
personal whim. Or so he thinks. Alas, environment is not shed so 
casually and he finds himself avoiding rigidly the current films 
which are likely to reach Dublin at any time—Ben Hur, Solomon and 
Sheba, Beloved Infidel or, on a slightly higher storey, Our Man in 
Havana, On the Beach and The Royal Ballet. Will it be an orgy 
among the Xs then? It will indeed for the simple reason that we have 
no X certificate in Ireland and hence no X films. But your man finds 
it very hard to attain the mood of orgy before a strip of celluloid. 
If the home front deflects his choice a bit, an ingrained habit of 
selection stands by him still even among the Xs. So by turns he is 
amused, bored and chastened to the point of meditation and this 
fascinating variety saves his faith in the screen’s ability to explore 
and renew the human vision. 

Last fortnight’s fare, like any other’s, illustrated the humours of 
the British system. Dolls of Vice and Girl of Shame was a double bill 
so comically over-titled that I went along to it finally with a curiosity 
not quite of the brand which the exhibitors were angling for. I was 
rewarded with two of the most conventional films in London, 
unoriginal, not even sensational and morally quite harmless. All 
the horrific stuff was there—drink, drugs, prostitution and white slave 
traffic—but presented in a brisk routine fashion, embodied in the 
simplest stereotypes, organised with a quite naive sentiment and a 
straight didactic morality and altogether very gemiitlich. One of the 
nastiest on the other hand was an American A film called The Mating 
Urge, a so-called documentary of courtship and marriage rites 
among various peoples in Africa, India, Malaya and New Guinea 
in which human beings of great dignity, apparently because they]are 
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coloured, were subjected to an intimate camera and a patronising 
commentary, all this under the pretext of anthropology. 

At the other end of the scale were the few “art films’’—the latest 
avant garde or experimental, call them what you will—which seldom 
percolate in any country beyond the film societies or other con- 
noisseur circles. Two such are Hiroshima mon Amour and The Savage 
Eye. The first is a lyric poem of the cinema on the theme of memory, 
the way we remember and equally the way we forget the decisive 
events of our time (the first atom bomb) and the people in our lives 
who have been closest to us. A woman from Nevers, France, who 
had loved a German during the Occupation and had paid the usual 
price relives it all in Hiroshima fourteen years later in the arms 
of a young Japanese. The story in that form sounds banal but 
the essential process of retracing memory is quite original in the 
cinema. Whether the disparate backgrounds and pasts of the man 
and woman, whether the two incommensurate kinds of horror are 
really fused in the film is the only doubt which tantalises the mind 
at the end. The highly-controlled and novel style certainly absorbs 
one throughout even though it demands rigorous attention and very 
likely the whole work is not grasped until one has seen it a few times. 
The same holds to a lesser degree for the rather simpler but powerful 
film from the U.S.—The Savage Eye. A one-hour poetic documentary 
made in Los Angeles over four years with a hidden camera much as 
On the Bowery was made in New York it stares at the various human 
pursuits in that city through the eyes of a lonely, divorced woman, 
On the Bowery was made in New York, it stares at the various human 
relationship. Moving throgh her inferno—shops, beauty-parlours, 
bars, a wrestling stadium, a burlesque show, a faith-healing meeting 
—her distorted vision does not come into full focus until she is 
nearly killed in an accident and the donors’ blood drips into her 
veins. Only then does she say ‘“‘Amen” once more to humanity and 
and love. . . . Visually all this with its ending makes an unforgettable 
impact both moving and convincing. If the last phase seems a bit 
facile in retrospect this is due, I think, to the duologue carried on all 
through between the woman and her conscience. The incredible 
style of this—pseudo literary-psychological—almost spoils the 
nervous and vibrant imagery of a fine film. 

Between these two extremes, the vulgar and the esoteric, one 
comes on the central X stream, most of it intelligent and responsible, 
the films which most challenge an Irish reporter in London because 
he speculates all the tim: which ones might be viable at home and 
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and what would probably keep them out. A few can always be 
written off as no great loss, e.g., Louis Malle’s Les Amants, much 
boosted in the early reviews but appearing now to be a rather weak 
pastiche of the poetic French school of the thirties and failing to be 
quite so fragrant as expected in the famous courtship sequence, 
Otto Preminger’s Anatomy of a Murder could hardly be admitted 
by the censor on his present charter since cutting the key dialogue 
(which turns very clinically on the physiological details of a rape) 
would really involve the film as a whole. About this possible prospect 
one is in two minds. The film goes on too long (two hours and forty 
minutes) and the placing of the essential evidence is just a bit too 
slick. At the same time it bears a certain distinction for Preminger 
uses the apparently crude framework to carry a sensitive study of a 
precarious marriage which is psychologically mended by contact 
with the court and the defending attorney (James Stewart). . .. 
Thus these two films would probably come croppers on our present 
system of film censorship. With equal likelihood however the best 
comedy in London, Gli Soliti Ignoti (The Usual Insignificant People), 
neither an X nor even an A but a U film, will probably never reach 
our commercial cinema because it is Italian and our exhibitors are 
not interested. The only ‘continental’? cinema in Dublin which 
takes chances on this kind of original film is the Astor. Similarly 
our censor would, I believe, have nothing to cut in my last two X 
films but again the film business, playing safe with the most popular 
tastes, would not rent them. In pursuing this standard policy it 
underrates the potential audience in this country which is ripe for 
such films. Both Chabrol’s Les Cousins and Laroche’s Huis Clos 
(Vicious Circle) raise fundamental moral issues (not sexual except 
in the most incidental way) of the utmost interest to our educated 
population. We still talk openly of the soul and hell in this country 
and I would bet on a most intelligent and lively discussion of both 
films here. From my whole batch of nine films I would like to select 
these two and the Italian comedy and smuggle them home in a bag 
to stiffen our cinematic diet. 

I cannot dwell on Les Cousins here except to remark that it isa 
brilliant piece of moral casuistry woven round a group of university 
students at the Sorbonne. Vicious Circle is of course Sartre’s play 
about Hell sharpened and actually improved in many ways by its 
new cinematic dress (1954). The neat visual additions point this 
unbeliever’s piercing ironies. An elevator descends casually 
with its load and our three characters pass from the reception desk 


‘that was unexpected. What will be filled in on these new pages, or 
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of the “‘hotel’’ to their fated room in hell. As long as they are 
remembered on earth a panoramic window (“‘like the cinema’’!) 
gives out on to space and is filled at intervals with harrowing scenes 
in which they can watch their memory being erased; then suddenly 
a final brick wall instead of the glass. Slowly, relentlessly the man 
and the two women strip bare each other’s secrets and sins and, 
shut up together for ever within a progressive claustrophobia, 
realise that each will torture the other two by the mere fact of being 
present. The modern image of a natural, domestic hell—one with 
no awareness of the loss of God or heaven—is crystallised in the 
classic definition “Hell is other people’. But while the essence of it 
as traditionally conceived is thus displaced so also is the old-fashioned 
furniture of physical tortures and an intense dramatic light is 
focussed on certain very orthodox aspects of hell. Sin as its own 
punishment, the after-life as self-knowledge or the end of illusion, 
hell as a state or condition which the everyday self has become so 
that even if the door is opened there is no real exit, pain as an 
eternal repetition of our inhuman treatment of one another—all this 
is powerfully projected in Huis Clos. The original intensity is owed 
to Sartre’s theatre but the dinema has worthily repaid its debt this 
time with its own special dimensions. 


Mise Eire, the film not to be missed by anyone with a regard 
either for films or for Ireland, will be showing in the Regal Rooms 
cinema, Dublin from 5 to 19 February under the auspices of Gael 
Linn. It will be reviewed in this column next month. 

PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


TELEVISION 
IN RETROSPECT 


‘JT WONDER how many people keep a diary and for how many 
different motives? It occurred to me recently that a diary was 
rather a frightening thing, when you picked it up at the beginning 

of the year: and flicked over its virgin pages and admired their un- 


tubbed gold edges. It would be an unimaginative person who did 


hot feel the touch of fear. The past-year is over. It brought much 
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who can guarantee you will be able to fill them in to the end? 
Certain recent television and radio programmes that bridged the 
gap between the old and new year had much the same effect. 

Television and radio have many functions but perhaps they all 
stem from the one: to communicate with people during their leisure 
hours. They can communicate the lightest of entertainment or they 
can communicate education. By this latter | do not mean formal 
education, though there is a place for that too. This great power 
which television has to a greater extent than radio and of which I 
have spoken before, is that of thrusting realisation upon the viewer 
and is its greatest force towards good. The blessed who have not 
seen and who yet believe are few; most of us do not believe or 
realise until we see. To make us realise what is going on around us, 
to educate people about other people, to prepare for the future by 
fully acknowledging and facing up to the past, this can be television’s 
greatest boon. Awareness of life is essential for survival, especially 
in an age when “sick hurry and divided aims” seem more rampant 
than ever, when the business and busy-ness of living threaten to 
swamp life itself. 

This power or force of television and radio towards good was 
manifested in three of the gap-bridging sort of programmes men- 
tioned above, though at first it may seem impossible to link or 
compare them. These are the Retrospect programmes, the Refugee 
programmes and, last and apparently irreconcilable of all, the 
revival of Quatermass and the Pit in two long episodes instead of its 
original series of six. The link between these programmes is that 
they, especially in their dramatised and exciting visual form, 
gave us pause to stop, think and above all, to reassess—to reassess 
our sense of values, our part in the world as a whole, where we are 
going and what we are doing. But they did not merely “give us 
pause”; they pulled us up sharply and their message was all the 
more compelling because it was received in our own homes, our 
homes which may themselves be threatened. 

The Edge of the Sixties came in the holiday doldrums between 


Christmas and the New Year, Retrospect on New Year’s Day itself. | 


The former arbitrarily but necessarily divided the half century into 
decades and left out the two World Wars, though not what led up 
to them and what followed. This series of four was composed of 
film extracts, with introduction and summing up by the impressive 
Lord Boothby, K.B.E. and commentary by four different men, 
including Malcolm Muggeridge. The first two, The Innocent Years 
(1909-1914) and The Jazz Age (1919-1929) were American, the others 
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The Thirties and VE Plus Ten, were British, the last being the least 
effective technically and the most impressive morally and emotionally, 
with its record of the Korean War, the rise of Communist China 
and the horrifying start of our nuclear age. And what were we left 
with at the end? The impression varied. At first it seemed enter- 
tainment of a kind more gripping than usual. As the earlier decades 
unrolled, it must have been very nostalgic for those who had lived 
through them and it gave today’s adolescents and young adults 
the opportunity to realise their elders also had been, even if long ago!, 
in the Arcady of youth. But the overall impression, if one thought 
at all—and, as I said, thought was thrust upon one—was one of 
chilling fear, a horrible, if temporary, surrender to fatalism and 
mistrust. The youth and young adults of the opening years of the 
fifties had dreams and ideals and hopes of happiness too. They did 
not know they were being rushed towards two world wars, one 
much worse than the one before. They enjoyed a period of prosperity 
before each one, when they “‘never had it so good’’. Stock Exchange 
boomed then, as now; racketeering, hooliganism, injustice, bigotry 
lust for power were all rampant then and, despite reform and rumour 
of reform, all these we still have with us. In the Twenties we saw 
films of the ceremonies, the weird mumbo-jumbo of the Ku-Klux- 
Klan, with their fiery cross and “‘creed” of savage intolerance. And 
we remembered that an hour or so earlier we had seen the evening’s 
News, showing Swastikas daubed on synagogues and we remembered 
too Little Rock and Notting Gate Hill. We saw the advance of 
scientific experiments in VE Plus Ten and the horrifying sight of 
that mushroom-shaped cloud that never fails to strike the chill of 
terror in heart and mind. We remembered “Sputnik” and the 
Russian success in hitting the moon and the recent news bulletin 
that told us Russian scientists were working on a newer and far more 
formidable weapon than the H-bomb. 

Then we had Quatermass. It is no fluke that this, the best piece of 
dramatic work from BBC TV in two years, was shown at this time. 
It is brilliant science fiction. The skill in casting and production is 
superb. But it was more than that. I wrote before of author Nigel 
Kneale’s wish to expose the grip that those in authority had on our 
lives; those who controlled the destiny of nations, whom we never 
knew by name or face, the “‘faceless ones” who ordained whether 
there should be war or peace in our time. These series together 
make us ask: “‘Are we then helpless pawns? Does free will apply 
only to doing right or wrong within the tiny limit of our immediate 
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personal lives? Is there no escape, no real freedom?” It would be 
bad enough to have to believe: 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods— 
They kill us for their sport... 


but when “they” are not gods at all but human beings meta- 
morphosed and blinded by corrupting power, the feeling of 
helplessness and fatalism is overwhelming. Are we then not important 
parts of a Divine pattern but merely unimportant passengers on a 
mad merry-go-round, a helter-skelter motivated by these ‘“‘faceless 
ones” who decide whether we shall helter-skelter towards peace or 
war, prosperity or austerity, tolerance or bigotry? Are we the victims, 
the “‘devoured” of Balzac’s two-specimen classification of all 
humanity, the devoured and the devouring? 

Then we turn to the programmes on the refugees. From Peace on 
Earth (BBC TV on Christmas Day) and the Home Service Making 
Room at the Inn (27 December) to the most recent dramatised 
documentary of Yul Brynner’s visit and interviewing of refugees, 
there have been and will be a great number of refugee programmes 
on sound radio and television. Regular features like Panorama and 
Tonight have been devoting part of their time to this problem, which 
consists of the uprooting of four hundred million people in Europe 
and Asia from their own homes in the last twenty years. At first 
these seem to increase the-feeling of fatalism, when we realise that 
such a situation has been allowed to continue for so long. But no. 
Here there has been action, a fighting against the powers that be. 
For it has been those who refuse to yield. to circumstances, “‘the 
individuals who fight against overwhelming odds’—a phrase that 
must be as old as the world and henceforth true and valuable— 
who have by their persistence and their courage brought about 
changes in the dreadful refugee situation. They have worked slowly, 
ceaselessly, unrewardingly, apparently uselessly, as such individuals 
have always done but they have moved. mountains in the end. Now 
it is the World Refugee Year and more than ever will be done, 
because more people than ever will be made aware of the truth and 
will fully realise the truth. This is the most noble raison d’étre of the 
media of communication and espécially of television. It can show 
us how first we must be aware and realise and then how we must 
put faith and action in the place of fatalism and acceptance. - 

“‘We. have been digging a grave forthe fifties by these pro 
grammes”, said one reviewer. Surely we have instead been shown 
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that the people of the sixties must be alert, face realities and try to 
avoid the repetition of the more obvious blunders of the past. We 
must not be blind mouths, groping to enjoy what we “‘never had so 
good” before. We have today the great gift of being able to be more 
than ever “in the know”, of being able “‘to sit and watch the world 
go by’’. We just have to realise that to see it go by is not enough. 
We have the responsibility to see that the “faceless ones” do not 
control our destinies, we can all be prepared to act and fight for 
the right to live in peace and freedom. 
ANTOINETTE T. FORTUNE 

Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Avenue, Dublin 


“KNOW YOUR PARISH” 


HE parish in which it is my good fortune to be residing 
presently (Shrine of the Most Blessed Sacrament, Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D.C.) is extremely well organised, even by 

American standards. Recently the Holy Name Society had the 
happy thought of holding a “Know Your Parish” night in the 
auditorium, at which the various parish organisations were invited 
to report on their activities and were given the opportunity to solicit 
new members. The programme was cleverly presented in the shape 
of a mock court of law, with a Presiding Judge, Clerk of the Court 
and District Attorney, the Judge having equipped himself for the 
occasion with a magnificent, flowing beard. Each organisation 
appointed its own advocate to plead its case and was given precisely 
two minutes to do so. The presence of some real judges and advocates 
on the roster of speakers heightened the verisimilitude and ensured 
a very high standard of oratory and impromptu brilliance through- 
out the programme. 

A mere listing of the organisations will give an idea of the wide 
variety of parish activities: Holy Name Society, Sanctuary Sodality, 
Saint Vincent de Paul Society, Blessed Sacrament Guild, Saint Pius 
X Library, Guard of Honour, Leagues of the Sacred Heart, Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, Cub Scouts, Catholic Club of Chevy Chase, 
Catholic Youth Organisation, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
Nocturnal Adoration Society, Legion of Mary, Cana Club, Parish 
News, Ushers, Home and School Association, Women’s Bowling, 
Men’s Bowling, Choir, Loyola Retreat. 

Each advocate indicated within the allotted two minutes when 
his or her organisation was started in the parish, the scope of its 
activities, the time and place of meetings and the printed programme 
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gave the names and phone numbers of the officers to contact. One 
immediate fruit of such a meeting is that it dispels suspicions that 
any of the parish organisations are “‘closed shops’. It also revealed 
that there are parish activities for all ages and classes: for high 
school boys and girls, for instance, there is the vigorous Catholic 
Youth Organisation with its manifold cultural, social and religious 
activities and for the unmarried young people there is the Catholic 
Club, with its delicately-phrased age-limits: Eighteen to Thirty 
Plus! (Incidentally, this Catholic Club has brought about so many 
good Catholic marriages that they are thinking of re-naming it the 
Stop-and-Shop Club.) 

There was this neat summation on the back of the programme: 
**You have heard argument on the purposes of these organisations. 
You, as the jury, are privileged to bring in a verdict. We hope you 
have made a favourable decision tonight but, in any event, we 
encourage you to retain this programme as a ready reference for 
that time when you, or new parishioners at your urging, become 
interested in participating more fully in the activities of our wonderful 
parish”’. 

@ It means plenty of work for the priest, of course, and brings out 
the truth of what Father Andrew Greeley said in his recent The 
Church and the Suburbs: “‘Suburbanites demand an extremely high 
degree of competence from their clergy. . . . A priest must be a 
good preacher, a skilled counsellor, a lively socialiser, a gifted 
organiser, an accomplished diplomat, a shrewd coach or athletic 
director, a wise planner and builder, and a genius with teen-agers”. 
But surely this is no more than a good, modern, free translation of 
omnia omnibus. 

THOMAS HALTON 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 


A prayer 


A fosa, is mor an donas duinn a laghad ata den tsaol againn agus 
méid ar sainte chuige, agus fés nil a fhios againn nach é ar leas bheith 
folamh, ar eagla an diomais. 

—ZCP IX 175, Marginale Laud 615, /itri nua. 
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The Faith Explained. Leo Trese. London: Geoffrey Chapman. 1959. Pp. 564. 
Price 27/6. 

IN Vessel of Clay and Many Are One Father Trese has shown his gift for 

explaining doctrine, a keen sense of human psychology, mastery of illustration 

and a sure knowledge of the contemporary world—all this in a style marked by 

charm and wit. In The Faith Explained he applies these talents to the vast canvas 

of the catechism—and with remarkable success. 

The framework is the Baltimore Catechism with its divisions of Creed, 
Commandments, Sacraments. The articles are treated in essays of ten pages 
or so in which the author’s pedagogical skill and penetration are masked by the 
characteristic ease and wit of his writing. Father Trese’s genius for illuminating 
example alone makes this book worth treasuring; on every page one meets 
memorable illustrations, sketched with speed and precision, relevant, never 
usurping but strictly functional. 

This facility is more than a gift of style, a literary knack, as everyone will 
acknowledge who has tried his hand at teaching; it has behind it intelligence 
that penetrates to the core of a doctrine, a mind familiar to meditation, wide 
teaching experience and priestly openness and compassion. From the informal 
tone of the book one can infer special experience in explaining doctrine to 
young people. I recall a number of pamphlets by the author entitled Discussion 
Texts intended for the discussion clubs of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
(a little like our Patricians) which were excellently done. It is from these texts, 
it seems, and no doubt guided by the experience they provided that the present 
work has evolved. The texts had a section ‘‘My Apostolate”’ at the end of each 
chapter, something on the lines of the German Catechism’s “For My Life’, 
which must have been especially helpful for discussion groups. This is not 
retained in the present work but the practical bearing of the doctrine on life is 
never lost sight of: the faith is not merely explained but related to life and 
precisely to those problems that confront us in 1960. 

For the priest preparing his Sunday instruction or the teacher his doctrine 
class or indeed for the reader who would like to extend—or refresh—his 
knowledge of religion few books will be so helpful and none at all so pleasant 
to read as The Faith Explained. For a well printed book of 564 pages the price 


(27/6) is well within reason. 
J. G. McGARRY 
Maynooth 


L’Esprit de Dieu dans la sainte Liturgie. Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. (Js sais— 
Je crois. Encyclopédie du catholique au XXéme siécle.) Paris: Librairie 
Arthéme Fayard. Pp. 125. 1958. n.p.g. 

Tus volume of the ‘Faith and Fact” books (Je sais—Je crois) is a study of the 

place the Holy Ghost plays in the Liturgy. A lengthy introductory chapter 

is devoted to a definition of Liturgy; the body of the book studies the place 
allotted to the Holy Spirit in the liturgical feasts and in the sacraments. 

The author’s treatment of his theme is unimpeachably sound, particularly 
in the chapter where he defines the true nature of the Liturgy. It is surprising 
however that such a rather short book should be so difficult to read; I think 
this comes from the approach adopted to the subject, rather than from’ any 
defect of style. In a liturgical study of this kind, the réader looks forward to 4 
clear historical outline as the general texture of the thought, from which then 
he can draw his own conclusions. This has been admirably done, in as short 
Compass, by the late Dom E. Flicoteaux, O.S.B. in Our Lady in the Liturgy 
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(Challoner Publications, 1959). Here, however, in the book under review, the 
reader gets no such clear outline; we are given a diligent compilation of relevant 
texts from the liturgical books as they exist today. But such a compilation leaves 
us hardly the wiser, when we have come to the last page. Perhaps too, being 
one of a series, the author felt somewhat hampered, as six other volumes of the 
series are to deal with the sacraments (p. 80). 

Vaggagini, in his valuable Senso Teologico della liturgia (1957), treats of 
this point of method in “liturgical” theology pp. 404-413, and makes it clear 
that the historical and philological examination of texts is the indispensable 
first stage in this type of work. You have to clear the site if you want to build. 


PLACID MURRAY 
Glenstal Abbey 


Louise De Marillac. A Portrait. Monsignor Jean Calvet. Translated from the 
French by G. F. Pullen. London: Geoffrey Chapman. 1959. Pp. 205. 
Price 18/-. 

IF a guarantee for the excellence of the new portrait of Louise De Marillac— 

co-founder of the French Sisters of Charity, is sought, the name of Jean Calvet, 

its creator will suffice. As an acclaimed historian, he provides the authentic 
background and environment of seventeenth century France, without which 
it would be difficult to appraise this “strong, valiant woman’’. 

Particular emphasis on psychological detail and on the transforming effect 
of great suffering heroically borne, succeeds in bringing into relief that truly 
remarkable woman-saint without whom Monsieur Vincent himself could never 
have fully realised his God-given ambition to revolutionise charity. 

In this matter of charity, it took the logical French mind to grasp the entire 
significance of Christ’s words and to give them practical application: “I was 
hungry and you gave me to eat, thirsty and you gave me to drink; naked and 
you clothed me, in prison, and you visited me”. 

We watch Mademoiselle dispensing charity, making of it something wholly 
sacred, withal warm and human. In spite of ill-health and fatigue, her every 
gesture is one of tenderness and concern, as she greets Christ cheerfully. There 
is a tasty meal reverently served. She washes the hands of her guest. She cuts 
the meat for him if necessary. She is Mary and Martha, and the wretched room 
is Bethany. Her wicker basket is stuffed with linen, clothing, medicines, sedatives 
and comforts. It is her happiness to be able to “refresh”, with a clean shirt, 
some badly neglected invalid and give him a little of the joy which is felt by the 
disinherited when they receive something “‘extra’’ and unexpected. These two 
great souls, these geniuses of charity could cry out “To give joy to God——what 
a vocation that is!” 

In the rule of ‘The French Bonnets’? we find these unique lines: ‘‘The 
service of the sick takes precedence of everything else. To serve the sick you 
will, if necessary, leave everything, even prayer, even Sunday Mass, though it 
be an obligation; that is what we call leaving God in order to find Him”. 

In conclusion, this book is complete: the lay reader will be especially interested 
in a saint whose origin was shadowed, who became a wife and a mother; 
Religious will welcome in addition Jean Calvet’s clear exposition of growth 
in the interior life that leads to mystical union. 

SISTER M. AUGUSTINE 
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Seeking The City. A Spiritual Autobiography. Edward Charles Rich. London: 
Burns and Oates. 1959. Pp. 134. Price 18/-. 

DesPItE the great number of them in print, conversion stories scarcely ever 
make monotonous reading. Each new one contains its own peculiar appeal 
and manifests yet another way in which God reacts with the gift of faith to 
the stirrings of a sincere soul. In the present book we have a step-by-step account 
of God’s dealings with one such soul. The author, a son of a Plymouth Brother, 
was determined at an early age to join the Church of England. Unknown to 
his parents he was baptised in his early teens and became an Anglican. In his 
heart he was set on becoming an Anglican minister. After the first World War 
he went to Oxford and encountered and resisted the Modernism of its theological 
faculty. For more than thirty years afterwards he served as a Church of England 
clergyman. During those years he was intensely disturbed by the doctrinal 
confusion of his own Church. Yet he believed that essentially the Church of 
England possessed the truth. Gradually he became convinced more and more 
of the truth of the Catholic Church. Eventually he suddenly realised that only 
at the risk of spiritual damnation could he continue as an Anglican and in 
perfect peace he made his decision to become a Catholic. Finally on 19 May 1956 
he was received into the Church. 

This spiritual autobiography is the story of the quest for truth which 
occupied the author’s mind during those years. As the reader turns its pages 
he can see the sincere strivings of a soul that is seeking strenuously for truth. 
He is led to marvel at the outstanding degree of sincerity and courage which 
is displayed by a person who eventually changes the deepest convictions of 
his soul. Although the author concentrates almost entirely on his own searching 
efforts, we can still see the workings of divine grace, which was gradually 
leading him on to truth—and doing so in a manner unknown to the searcher 
himself. The entire story is told with an honesty that is equalled only by its 
charity. The author does not set out to write a treatise De Vera Religione; 
he sets out to retrace his own steps in that laborious journey which finally 
led him to the vera religio. The steps are retraced in such a clear and painstaking 
manner that the work may well provide a beacon for others who are likewise 


searching for religious truth. 
LAURENCE RYAN 
Carlow 


Our Father. Georges Cardinal Grente. Dublin: Scepter; Sharon Selection. 
Price 15/-. 

IN its original French this commentary on the Lord’s Prayer was warmly 
recommended by the late Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. Indicating its excellence 
and utility he said that priests will never be able to study the Pater Noster 
deeply enough to instruct the faithful sufficiently. The point seems obvious. 
Yet there are surprisingly few modern commentaries on this divine code of 
prayer. Even in our enlightened days many of the faithful treasure the Our 
Father like a first handbook of theology whose venerable pages they have 
never been able rightly to understand. To remedy this situation for his faithful 
flock the Archbishop of Le Mans has written the present short treatise. The 
cardinal, a member of the French Academy, has here disregarded anything 
like literary elegance and tries to converse mentally with his readers whose 
thoughts and objections he anticipates. 

The chapters of the book follow the sevenfold division of the Prayer. Under 
the initial invocation there is a fine meditation on Christ as Preacher of the. 
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Fathérhood of God. The subsequent chapters, rather short for the first petitions, 
begin to lengthen as the author comes to the challenge of forgiveness “‘as we 
forgive others’. Finally, the burden of his message is revealed when he tackles 
the practical problems of temptation and of evil, the evil of suffering and the 
evil of sin. In discussing these questions he shows us how to mingle the divine 
and the eternal in the everyday occurrences of our lives. The many traces of the 
Cross that we meet with he endeavours to transfigure by our contemplation of 
the Crucifix. 

Throughout the book we have to wae this practical and uplifting doctrine. 
In fact, it is so practical that we are not allowed to forget the French back- 
ground. Even when the author speaks particularly to ‘‘those who are Christ’s” 
he is conscious of the jibes of unbelievers and he can hear them scoff at the 
traditional words of theology (p. 119). The average Irish reader, for whom the 
problem of evil is not such a nightmare, will seldom be found to blame God 
with sarcasm and recriminations (p. 175). Nevertheless, this country too has 
its own problem of evil and has much to gain from a deeper study of the con- 
cluding petitions of the Our Father. We are not in less need than others of the 
transforming influence of the Prayer of the Lord. But the spiritual problems 
of France are not quite the same as ours. In so far as they are the same, this 
book can be recommended wholeheartedly to our readers. 

NORBERT CUMMINS 


The Abbey, Loughrea 


We Have a Pope. A portrait of His Holiness John XXIII. Monsignor Albert 

Giovannetti. Translated by John Chapin. London: Geoffrey Chapman. 

Pp. 192. Price 10/6. 

John XXIII. The Pope from the Fields. Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. London: 

Herbert Jenkins. Pp. 173. Price 16/-. 

SINCE newspapers and magazines are still loud and sensational in their frequently 
out-of-context reports on the doings and sayings of Pope John, it is most 
refreshing to read.a‘book or article which seriously tries to sketch and to reveal 
the life and personality of our.Holy Father. Monsignor Giovannetti’s We Have 
a Pope is precisely such a much desired book. The long and varied career of 
Pope John creates for the biographer who wishes his work to be both com- 
prehensive and popular a difficulty which did not hamper the biographers of 
Pope Saint Pius X or Pius XII. 

’ The very ‘ordinary events in the life of Saint Pius X, as he moves along the 
way from Riese to the Vatican, guaranteed the popularity of his biography, 
while in the case of Pius XII it is an abundance of the extraordinary that renders 
comparatively simple the task of his biographer. The biographer of Pope 
John XXIII must treat of the thirty years which the Holy Father spent in a 
highly specialised diplomatic post. Much of the information about this period 
is not yet available, as it lies in the Vatican archives awaiting the analysis and 
evaluation of future historians; and even if it were available, it would hold 
little interest for the general reader. 

Monsignor Giovannetti has succeeded on his book is more a portrait 
than a technical biography of the man, the priest, the scholar, the diplomat 
and ‘the. pastor of souls that became Pope John XXIII. In an intimate but not 
over-specialiséd way we are introduced ‘to the -East, the Church’s problems 
there and the masterly way in which they: were: understood and tackled by 
Archbishop Roncalli. During those years..as.Apostolic Delegate, Monsignor 
Roncalli ‘by’ his charity’ and humility was breaking down: the barriers which 
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separate East and West and thus preparing the way for the Ecumenical Council 
which later he would convoke. A special word of praise is due to the author 
for having included so many of the Holy Father’s sermons and letters—- 
especially his address to the cardinals, when accepting the papacy, his first 
urbi et orbi message, delivered on the following day and his coronation sermon. 

These texts, together with the various other extracts from letters, etc. all 
speak for themselves and reveal the real personality of the man chosen to be 
Pope John XXIII. 

The Pope from the Fields by Father Francis Murphy is a more pretentious 
attempt but a less successful one. While both authors cover identical subject 
matter, Father Murphy’s presentation is less sober. In his description of the 
election and coronation days Father Murphy is inclined to indulge his 
imagination sometimes at the expense of accuracy as e.g. when he speaks of 
“the puffs of smoke emitted from the slim stack on Saturday evening” when 
in fact the first smoke appeared on Sunday morning. Indeed the very first line 
of the book gives the wrong date for the Holy Father’s election and the story 
ends by referring to Pope John as the 262nd successor of Saint Peter—a number 
not even included among the controversial ones. Apart from many other 
similar errors which, though not perhaps of any great importance, are none- 
theless annoying, The Pope from the Fields contains a most interesting chapter 
on the priest-worker movement, which was at its peak, when the Holy Father 
was nuncio to France. 

We conclude both books marvelling at the seventy-seven years of pre- 
paration that have made this man so admirably suitable to rule over the whole 
Church of Christ, both East and West—a man whose only ambition has always 
been to work as a good priest in his native diocese of Bergamo. 

THOMAS CARROLL 
Dunboyne House, Maynooth 


Liturgical Latin; Its Origins and Character. Christine Mohrmann. .London: 

Burns and Oates. 1959. Pp. 88. Price 15/-. 

A Small Liturgical Dictionary.:Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro. Lenin: Burns 

and Oates. 1959. Pp 248. Price 18/-. 

A stupy, in English, of the language of our Liturgy is comparatively rare: 
We are, therefore, all the more grateful for the publication of Dr. Mohrmann’s 
work. When Latin first began to take the place of Greek as the accepted language 
of the Eucharist (in the fourth century), it was moulded by a gradual process 
into a suitable hieratic form far removed from the colloquial speech. Dr: 
Mohrmann examines this process and its effect on Latin and shows us how 
Liturgical] Latin emerged as a mélange of Early Christian idiom, Early Roman 
sacral tradition and biblical stylistic elements. 

__ The author, Professor of Christian Latin at Nijmegen and Amsterdam, 
is founder-editor Of VIGILIAE CHRISTIANAE, a review devoted to the study of 
Early Christian life and language. She is a lecturer of European repute and, 
in fact, the present work is a series of lectures which has now _ revised - 
amplified with an authoritative bibliography. 

The question of the introduction of the vinendae eee into ithe 
Liturgy is treated incidentally, though, at some length. The author : advocates 
4 vernacular rendering of. the Epistle and Gospel, but thinks we would lose- 
more than we would gain if we were to abandon Latin in the euchological 
texts of the Mass. This view she supports with cogent and -arresting-arguments, - 

The many digressions into Exegesis and Patristics are usually relevant,- 
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always interesting. Scripture scholars may raise their eyebrows at the assertion 
that in the new version of the Psalms, the mystery of the ancient prayer texts 
has been eliminated ‘‘at all costs” in favour of intelligibility, but most readers 
will agree with the author’s strictures on those modern writers who would 
like to view the earliest Eucharistic celebration as a sort of “gathering round 
the kitchen table”. Altogether, this thoughtful and scholarly work will well 
repay perusal. 

Anyone who consults Cardinal Lercaro’s Small Liturgical Dictionary will 
be pleased at the concise and accurate information which this up-to-date little 
volume offers. The origin and meaning of liturgical terms and usage provide 
the content of the dictionary proper, but its most valuable contribution is the 
discussion of the Mass in the introduction. 

There are some defects. The technical term “‘cappella Papale”’ which means 
a solemn Papal function, is mistranslated as ‘Papal chapel’’. The term ‘“‘cotta” 
is omitted although the reader is referred to this word s.v. ‘“‘Rochet’’. There 
are some other infelicities of translation and at least two misprints—‘‘ Domine” 
for “‘Domino” (p. 30) and “‘Cathecumenorum” (p. 68). 

This dictionary may seem superfiuous since most treatises on the liturgy 
are furnished with an index or glossary. However, it should prove a useful book 


of reference for the non-specialist. 
ARTHUR O’REILLY 
Dunboyne House, Maynooth 


Living In God. Robert de Langeac (Father Delage, priest of Saint Sulpice). 
English translation by Rev. P. Maloney, C.S.Sp. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds. First published 1953. Pp. 104. Price 9/6. 

Tuis is a book on the spiritual life of a genuine mystic. Such books are rare 

today as always, for genuine mystics are rare, being found only among those 

who accept the Cross of Christ in all its pain and shame and desolation. 

Father Delage does not command much originality or charm of style— 
he is not a John of the Cross or a Francis of Sales. But the very soberness and 
monotony of his writing will appeal to many simple, patient souls who want 
above all a guide who knows the way. Moreover, the section on “Union with 
God” contains passages of rare sublimity and power, attaining in a few place 
to the height of the Mystical Doctors. 

. Father Delage’s conception of the spiritual life is mystical rather than 
ascetic—the book is therefore primarily for those who are advancing, little or 
much, along or towards the way of mystical experience, that is, that infusion 
of Divine light and love in which the soul’s activity is receptive rather than 
laborious. This does not at all mean that it is a book for the few—every humble 
soul can gain light and strength from contact with genuine spirituality. 

It is possible to write an ascetical treatise without mentioning mysticism: 
but not vice versa. The Divine action on the soul is preceded and accompanied 
by the soul’s own effort towards Divine union, that is by self-denial, the exercise 
of the virtues in a heroic measure, the acceptance of the Cross. This ascetic 
ascent to God is described by the author in the first section of his book under 
the heading “‘The Soul’s Effort’’. The treatment follows the usual lines with 4 
salutary insistence on solitude. “The soul that is not solitary makes n0 
progress” (p. 43). The whole ascetic programme is summed up in two words: 
“total denudation”. (It is a pity words like “total” and “absolute” appear s0 
constantly in ascetical writings; it is surely more realistic to speak of “a high 
degree of”’.) 
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The author is at his best in the purely mystical part of the book. In its 
main lines the doctrine is that of the Carmelite School. The most original 
passage is that in which the author speaks of the “cold springtime of the soul”. 
“The darkness of the spirit begins to lessen . . . nevertheless it is still surrounded 
closely by a veil of impenetrable greyness” (p. 66). This is a valuable symbol, 
for many souls experience this intermediate state between “night and day”, 
“winter and summer’’ and mystical writers do not as a rule treat of it specially. 

It is in the third section, that of ‘“‘Union with God” that the author's 
experience shows itself unmistakably. The writing on these points attains a 
fluency and exaltation of expression that entitles Father Delage to a place 
among the classical writers on spirituality. 

The final section deals with the apostolic aspect of mysticism. In this 
section especially one is conscious of the fact that the book was made by a 
hand other than the author’s. (It is simply a putting together of the notes left 
by the author.) Had Father Delage dealt directly with the theme of the apostolic 
fruitfulness of the interior life he would surely have insisted, as did Saint John 
of the Cross that ‘‘a little of this pure love of God is of more value to the Church 
than all other works put together’’ (Spiritual Canticle 29, 2). 

It is perhaps worth remarking that some of the author’s statements con- 
cerning the transformation of the soul in God (e.g. p. 72, 1. 5; p. 83, 1. 18; p. 104 
ad finem) must not be taken too literally or out of the context. 

The editor, Father Francois, O.D.C., the translator and the publishers 
have earned the gratitude of all souls who wish to love God with the whole 


heart. 
NOEL-DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 
Gayfield, Dublin 


My Door Is Always Open. Georges Huber. Translated from the French by 
Thomas Finlay. Notre Dame, Indiana: Fides Publishers Association. 
1959. Pp. 158. Price $3.50. 

THE door is Cardinal Lercaro’s. and the title correctly suggests an emphasis on 
the public and social aspects of the life of the Archbishop of Italy’s most Red 
city, Bologna. Judged by the more exacting standards of biography the book 
must be considered unsatisfactory in many respects: it is hurried, frankly 
panegyrical in approach (though after the French manner, not the Italian) 
and hardly allows us to see the subject in the round and in the full setting. 

But the author of My Door Is Always Open hardly intended such a book. 
Its chief merit lies in a presentation of the Cardinal’s pastoral thought expressed 
in interview and in his numerous addresses. M. Huber too understands well the 
deep spiritual sources of this man of action and underlines his appreciation of 
the primacy of an interior spiritual life. His simplicity and openness as a bishop 
(“the common touch without any loss of dignity’), his courage and inventiveness 
in countering Communist propaganda, his positive programme of participation 
in the liturgy—derive from his conviction, learned from Saint Augustine, that 
“the main business of a bishop is to give himself”. ee 

J. G. McGARRY. 


Maynooth 


Our Lady the Virgin. Federico Suarez. A translation from the Spanish by Hugh 
and Lucia Fox. Dublin: Scepter Books. Pp. 278. Price 16/-. 

THE closing sentence of this book resumes:its main, theme.. “It is she, the. Virgo 

Fidelis, who helps us to understand the only thing necessary: the faithfulness -in 
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the complete fulfilment of our vocation in life’. The author selects the Annucia- 
tion, the Visitation, the Finding in the Temple, the Hidden Life, Cana, Calvary 
as six focal points in Mary’s life. Meditating each of these mysteries of Mary 
he reveals to us what they meant for her and opens to us their exemplar value 
for our own spiritual living. The Annunciation—Mary’s vocation—is set before 
us in stages: divine plan, message, reception of message, response. This detailing 
of the Annunciation is aimed at showing that God enters into all our lives with 
a vocation, which is a message we receive, a message for which we have been 
prepared, a message to which we must respond fully if God’s plan for us is to 
be realised and our life to have a meaning. Each of the mysteries chosen by the 
author is thoughtfully considered in its place in Mary’s life and in its bearing 
on ours. - 

The book is sane with the balanced fervour that comes from doctrinal strength 
and solidity. The author pinpoints a difficulty of Marian spiritual writing when 
he says in his introduction that the life of Mary is both unique and exemplary. 
While the book generally succeeds in keeping these two ideas in balance it 
appears to sacrifice uniqueness to exemplarity in one or two places. The treat- 
ment of the Finding in the Temple tends to reduce Our Lady too much to the 
level of a very ordinary human being. Pp. 129-136 in particular are inadequate 
and below the standard of the rest of the book. 

There is some very good writing on marriage as vocation and way to houiness 
(pp. 155-166). A phrase like “‘today’s excessive insistence on the excellence of 
matrimony” is calculated to leave the average Irish reader rather puzzied. It 
recalls the need to bear in mind the continental origin of the book which explains 
certain allusions to the non-practice of the faith by many Catholics—a situation 
not verified in Ireland. The translation is well done. The book is competently 
if unimaginatively turned out. This is a good book—strong, realistic, moving. 

DONAL FLANAGAN 
Maynooth 


The Challenge of the Retarded Child. Sister Mary Theodore, O.S.F. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 199. Price $3.95. 

THE problem of the retarded child, like the question of mental disease or certain 
physical diseases like the one which used to be referred to as “the decline”, 
has too often been solved in Irish society by purposefully forgetting it and 
often dismissed with a kindly but regretful euphemism. Today it is being more 
resolutely faced and a number of selfless people are doing very devoted work 
for the personal welfare of such children. 

It still is, however, primarily a parents’ problem and one of the greatest 
hardships of the parents who learn, sooner or later, that their child is retarded 
is the sense of isolation, the lack of knowledge of what can be done, of what is 
being done, and often the lack of sympathy of others who do not share their 
burden. This book, the work of an American nun who has spent thirty years 
working in a school for retarded children, can do much to dispel the uncertainties 
and to help people to contemplate the facts with some equanimity. Let me say 
at once that it is a warm and personal work, which has as its avowed object the 
development of a better understanding of children with mental retardation, 
and the exposition is continually being illuminated with incidents or —— 
drawn frorn daily life in Sister Mary Theodore’s school. 

This is no mere tract on resignation, nor a handbook of rules; ealties is it a 
scientific work on mental retardation. Yet it succeeds in conveying a good deal 
of the knowledge gained from research and experience, together with practical 
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advice on the attitude to be adopted towards the retarded child from both a 
social and a spiritual point of view. 

The author begins by clarifying our idea of mental retardation, being careful 
to distinguish it from mental illness, and discussing something of what medicine 
tells us of its causes and characteristics. She then proceeds to consider different 
types of retardation, like mongolism or the case of brain injury, before going 
on to the question of the retarded child’s place in the family and of his schooling. 
There is a specially interesting chapter on the religious development of such 
children while a note on the history of educational methods and a word of 
advice on future planning complete the book. 

The author writes primarily for parents but the book will be useful to priests 
and professional people who will be confronted with this problem in their work. 
The style is simple and conversational (the book probably suffers from that 
fault of conversation, diffuseness), but it makes up for this in its easy and 
thorough presentation of technical material. From first to last, we are never 
without the impression that here is someone who loves children, especially 
those on whom God has laid His hand, and who never forgets that each one 
is an individual personality placed in this world for the fulfilling of God’s own 


purpose. 
BREANDAN O DOIBHLIN 


Maynooth 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Sheed and Ward of London have issued the first four volumes of a new series 
of paperback editions called the New Ark Library Series. These are mostly 
books published in the early days of that firm and it is good to be reminded 
again of our debt to this house for introducing readers of English to such writers 
as Kar] Adam and Henri Ghéon. Both are listed in the first batch issued, Adam 
with his classic Spirit of Catholicism (6/-) and Ghéon with The Secret of the 
Cure of Ars (6/-). Don John Chapman’s Spiritual Letters (7/-) are rarely met, 
I think on a priest’s bookshelf. They are wise, profound and written with a wit 
that is peculiarly English but none the less welcome for that. The Collected 
Letters of Ste Therese offers 347 pages of the saint’s writing. A subject index 
would have greatly increased its value. 


The Living parish (C.T.S.I., 7-8 Lower Abbey St., Dublin. 6d). “Organisations 
can be of great help to an organism: they can prepare a smooth road for its 
life and activity; they can help unfold and develop that life. But they cannot of 
itself produce life”. Thus the late Father Pius Parsch in the introduction to this 
pamphlet, which studies the structure of the parish and the source of its life, the 
sacraments. This famous essay has been translated into many languages; 
C.T.S.I. are to be thanked for making it available now in an Irish edition. 

The Natural Law as a Basis of Social Justice, the recent joint statement of 
the Australian hierarchy (6 September 1959) is available from the Advocate 
Press, 143-151 a’ Beckett Street, Melbourne, C.I., price 6d. 

Instruction on Sacred Music and the Liturgy of 3 September. 1958 is — 
in an English translation from C.T.S.I. (40 pp., 6d). 
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Furrow Reprints 


The Canon of the Mass. A Study of the Canon with a new translation § 
Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B. Price 4d. (post paid 6d.) “The whole rendeg 
ing is full of dignity and beauty”’—Father Clifford Howell, S.J., in THR 
CATHOLIC HERALD. 

The Marriage Liturgy. By Father Donal Q’Sullivan, S.J. Price 6d. (poll 
paid 8d.), reduction for quantities. A reader writes: “What he h 
written . . . is certainly a small classic. I hope your publication of # 
as a pamphlet will ensure for it a very wide circulation.” 4 

The Church and the Sick. By Father Dermot MaclIvor. Price 6d. (post paidl 
8d.), reduction for quantities. The loving care of the Church for the sici 
as revealed in the rich treasures she has stored for them in her Ritual 
will surprise and delight the reader. 4 

The Church and the Emigrant. Reprint of April 1958 symposium. (1/@ 
post paid 1/8). “The issue on “The Emigrant’ was tremendously im 
portant”—Bryan MacMahon. 

Patriotism: A Christian Virtue. By Rev. Diarmuid O Laoghaire, S§ 
(6d., post paid 8d.) Second impression of the address delivered at thi 
Oireachtas of 1957. 

The Child and the Catechism. By Most Rev. William J. Conway, Auxiliagy 4 
to Cardinal D’Alton. Price 4d. (post paid 6d.). 


Write: The Secretary, “The Furrow,” Maynooth, Ireland. 


La Nuit de Pagnes’ 
Film of 

The Easter Vigil 
‘Bookings from: | 

The Secretary, The Furrow, Maynooth q 


Whether your requirements call for the simplest single-colour + 
OL AR or the most exacting multi-colour printing, our experience, 
= equipment and o ang wage will ensure that touch of distine- 
tion which identifies fine printing. 
In addition, we have departments ready and anxious to supply all 
your requirements in: 
%& Pens, pencils and stationery of character; 
%& Wrapping papers and twines; 
*. including a wide selection of Missals 
osary B: 


Your’ esteemed enquiries ‘will receive our careful and prompt attention. f 
DOLLARD PRINTINGHOUSE DUBLIN, “LTD. 
_ Wellington Quay, Dublin, Phone: 79414-5-6-7 
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